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LITBRATURB. 


DAY-DAWN. 
The first low fluttering breath of wakening day 
Stirs the wide air. Thin clouds of pearly haze 
Float slowly o’er the sky, to meet the rays 
Of the unrisen sun—whose faint beams play 
Among the drooping stars, kissing away 
Their waning eyes to slumber. From the gaze, 
Like snow-wreath at approach of vernal days, 
The moon’s pale circlet melts into the gray. 
Glad ocean quivers to the gentle gleains 
Of rosy light, that touch his gloricus brow, 
And murmurs joy with all his thousand streams. 
And earth’s fair face is mantling with a glow, 
Like youthful beauty’s, in its changeful hue, 
When slumbers, rich with dreams, are bidding her adieu. 


— — — 


SONNET.—FROM THE ITALIAN. 


Adieu my youth! Without one sigh adieu! 
Deceits, enchantinents, struggles, longings, dreams, 
Delusions, follies—(no light load meseems !)— 
Take all! Cast to the winds thy retinue. 

The mind, swollen out with mists which hide from view 
A host of daring thoughts that scorn the wise— 
And wandering love, tresh arrows, as he flies, 
Infixing still—and hatreds tierce, though few ! 

An eve serene and still, my soul, sore tried 

With early warfare, courts. My youth adieu! 

But not adieu for ever. Yet again, 

I trust to meet—to dwell in thee—not vain, 

And frail, and fallen, as now, but born anew, 
Stainless, redeemed, immortal, gloritied ! 

— 

MATERNAL SOLICITUDE. 
H. ADDISON, ESQ. 

All nations admit, that the fair daughters of Britain make the best, the 
most affectionate mothers in the world. 
life and gaiety, thoughtless and extravagant, high-spirited, almost to hoy- 
denism, marries, and though somewhat sobered, still goes on laughing and 
frolicking through the joys of youth, till she becomes a mother. Tis 
then the great change of character takes place; ‘tis then the Ruglishwo- 
man assumes that manner, and shows those feelings which render her the 
admiration of the whole universe. No selfish desire to amuse herself now 
obtrudes upon her mind; no levity miu 
sacrifice ig considered too great, if it ade 


BY R. 


—the one grand object of her existence ; ler joy, her pride, her never- 
ceasing delight. Her whole affection is at once concentrated in the all- 
engrossing object of her love, whose every look, whose very breath is 
watched and regarded as the barometer of happiness or misery which re- 
flects the feelings of the adoring mother. 

When quartered at Cawupore, Lreceived great kindness and hospital- 
ity at the hands of Captain and Mrs. Anslem ; the former as good a tellow 
as ever lived, the latter a pattern tor wives. 
an infant of about twelve months old. In this precious babe their every 
feeling of affection was wrapped up. Their English nurse had been seiz- 
ed with cholera, a native agah therefore attended on it during that period. 
It was during this time I liappened one morning to call at Anslem’s bun- 
galow, to pay an early visit. 

The captain, l found, was absent; his wife was however at home. 


They had only one child, 


I 


therefore walked in, and began chatting with her, intending to remain | 
By accident, our conversation turned on the | 


until her husband’s return. 
beauty of children, when she started and insisted on my going to look at 
her little baby sleeping, assuring me, as every mother does, that her in- 
fant was the most lovely creature in the world, and begging of me to take 
asketch of it as it lay slumbering in the cradle. yo 

We arose and entered the child’s room. The ayah was not there, but 
the little Christian lay sleeping before us, very much after the manner 
in which our painters are pleased to depict a cherubim or cupid. Mrs. 
Auslem was about to approach the slumberer, when suddenly catching 
her round the waist, I forcibly pulled her back. Her emotions of aston- 
ishment and indignation were about to find vent in a loud scream, when 
placing my hand before her mouth, J kept her silent, and pointing as 


well as I could to the little sleeper, at once made her comprehend the | 


meaning of my strange conduct. 
stood a large scorpion. 
with a sudden bound, would have rushed forward to save her child, but 
well knowing the only chance of escape for her offspring lay in extreme 


On the bosom of the innocent babe 


quiet, I still held her firm, and whispered to her that as she valued her | 


infant's life, so she must remain mute and motionless. 
Never, never can I forget the workings of her fine features, as thus she 


stood, watching with straining eyeballs, the progress of the reptile, whose | 


sting would have inevitably been followed by the death of one so help- 
less as the infant before us. 

The creature moved towards the child’s throat; slowly we beheld it 
crawling across the white chest of the unconscious sleeper : now, fora 
moment, it made a pause, and raised one of its claws,—then, remaining 
stationary, it would seem to listen. ; 
frightened in the slightest degree, it would dart its sting into the unhap 
infant. A single move in the slumberer would bring down instant ¢ 
struction. 


i. 


Now it raised its tail_—now it seemed to play,—then slowly 
moving on, we feared it would approach the child’s mouth, and that the 
motion of the reptile might awake the unconscious victim. 

We saw the poor baby’s bosom heave, and almost feared its pulses might 
alarm the venomous creature. Still, it was a comfort to watch it, for we 
still knew, so long as this went oun, the little slumberer was as yet unhurt. 

Presently , the ayah’s voice was heard, the infant recognizing the sound 
suddenly awoke, and stretching out its little arms attempted to sit up. 
The pent-up agony of the mother could endure no longer, she uttered a 
long and heart rending scream, as the nurse and her alarmed husband burst 
into the chamber. I bounded torward, expecting to see the infant stretch- 
ed in the agonies of death. How can I then describe my sensations of joy, 
whe n I Suw the scorpion endeay ouring to make its escape. 4 

In the struggle to sit up the child had cast from him the dangerous rep- 
tile, whom, ere another instant had elapsed, I had crushed to’ death. 

From that moment to the present, Captain and Mrs. Anslem have looked 
Upon me as the preserver of their child.—Dol man’s Magazine. 

— — 
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‘How could you come here 
elegant-looking young 
drawing-room at 
tunate power you 


was the greeting that awaited an 
1a from avery lovely woman, who entered her 
nncement of a visitor. ‘Why abuse the unfor- 
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The gay aud artless girl, full of | 


gles with a single thought; no | 
Y but a siugle iota to the happi- 
ness of her infant: that infaut which has now become to her more than life | 


The shock was so great, that the fond mother, | 


Well we knew, that if disturbed or | 
ry | 
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| 
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‘IL cannot help it—I cannot exist without seeing you, Mary. Bid me 
do anything on earth but this! What injury am I doing you by a mere 
call? Have you no pity for me, or is the @pinion and imaginary dread of 
the world to usurp every feeling of your-heart?’ was the impetuous 
reply. 

ety feeling of my heart!’ repeated she, as she sunk on the sofa be- 
side her. ‘Did you not promise me to stay away from here for some 
time? You appear to have no regard for my reputation—you cannot 
have!’ 

‘What, because I make a call upon you at an hour when I scarcely ex- 
pect even to find you at home, and, if at home, surrounded by people! 
And even if you are alone, what is there remarkable in my being here ? 
—I, who have known you from childhood, and almost like one of our 
own family, why should L not see you alone?’ was again the impetuous 
reply. 

: After the conduct pursued towards me by your family, and after the 
fact being known of your feelings toward me, and, worse, of mine towards 
you, surely common sense tells you, and religion, it I have any,’ she ex- 
claimed, in broken accents, ‘ would tell me, that we ought not to meet. 
But | tell you again, Charles, if any more observations are made upon 
me, or if you give the power by your attentions to have me lightly spok- 
en of, I will part from you for ever, though I should die from the separa- 
tion.’ 

‘And you call yourself an unworldly person!’ was the taunting reply. 
‘You, Mary, say you hate the world; why, you .worship it! You deny 
—— the gratitication of your best feelings to bow to the idol of your 

1 
reply, as she rose and 


eart—the world !’ & 

‘Do I deserve this of you?’ was the pleadin 
walked across the room to the further ak and * herself at her work 
table. ‘Spare me, dearest—spare yourself! fog we are only augmenting | 
the misery we have brought upon ourselves, If you do not mind my 
being ill-spoken of -—— * 

‘Who speaks ill of you?’ again interrupted her lover. ‘Is it not ex- 
actly the reverse? Every body loves you, every body praises you. Are 
yon not thought the best wife to the most indifferent, selfish man that ever 
lived ? Are you not beloved by all the poor and wretched in the neigh 
bourhood?) But you always judge yourself so harshly : ever merciful to | 
| others, and ever——’ 
| ‘I, who sin so deeply,’ was the low reply, ‘may well be lenient to 
others.’ 

‘In what do you sin? 
ed as you have done! 
| Ine from evil ? 


| 








Show me another woman that would have act- 
What but your goodness and purity has turned | 
And 1 will bless you, Mary, dearest Mary, for the change, 
even though I never am more to you than at this moment.’ And he rose 
land crossed to her, and took her hand, which trembled, in his. After | 

looking at her in silence for a few minutes, he dropped the small, feverish | 
| hand, and with a sigh turned from her. 

‘ How selfish Tam!’ he said, after a few turns up and down the room. 
‘Shall I go, Mary ?’ 
| *No—no! she answered; ‘ now you are here, stay a little while, and 
| tell me—no !’ she said, in an entreating tone, as he came towards her and | 
! sat down by her, ‘not there; sit where you were, and tell me how you | 

succeeded in your attempt at the Horse Guards. Is there any chance for 
you?’ 

* © Yes, every chance,’ he replied. ‘ Our regiment is likely to leave Eng- 
‘land in two months, and but, Mary, dearest, how pale you are!’ and | 
he flew towards her, and caught her as she fell back on her chair. He 
| pressed her to him, and in a few moments a burst of tears relieved her. | 
As he was still supporting her, a thundering knock at the door caused | 

| both to start, and she, trembling and blushing, rose hastily, saying—— 

‘What shall Ido? Suppose it’s your mother, what will she think of 
me? What shall ldo? Lmust go to my room; 1 shall meet them on 
the stairs !’ 

‘Shall I go?’ said he, in an angry tone; ‘for, upon my word, one | 
would suppose that this house was my mother’s. What if it is she, are 
you not your own mistress? Can yon not receive whom you please !’ 

1 must go; I shall faint, Charles, if she says anything tome. Why, | 
” And’she ran up-stairs, shut herself up 


oh! why did you come to-day ! 
in her room, threw herself on her knees, murmuring and sobbing, ‘God 
| be merciful to me, for my heart is breaking !’ 
Five years previous to the opening of our tale, our heroine, Mary Haw- 
thorn, the youngest daughter of a professional man of eminence residing 
ut the west end of the town, had made what, amongst her friends, was | 
termed a capital match. She married a man who stood well in the opin- | 
ion of the world. He was what is termed ‘an honourable man,’ that is 
to say, he would not cheat his butcher or his baker, &c. He piqued 
| himself on his punctuality, his word was his bond. He was rather a gay 
man, to be sure, but that was nothing; and he was so agreeable! He | 

was twenty vears older than his bride, but, then, as her friends remarked, | 
| é she was Very young,’ and, though last not least, he had a capital income ; 
and as it was well known that Mr. Hawthorn, our heroine’s father, lived | 
beyond his income, that was an excellent thing; so, in every way, she 
was voted a very lucky girl. | 

Poor Mary had neither mother nor sister; she had brothers who thought | 
it would be ‘a very pleasant thing to drink some of Robinson’s good | 
wine.’ Her father had little time to think about his family. But if Ma- 
| ry liked him, it was all very well; and Mary did like him, or fancied she 
| did; and every body, particularly the mammas, talked to her of the im- 
| mense advantage it was to settle well, and how glad they should be at 
such an offer for their girls. And so Mary was married. 

There was one family with whom, from infancy, Mary had been inti- 
mately associated. Their eldest son was in the army, and about the same 
age as our heroine. 

“Charles Lawrence was a noble béing, richly endowed by nature, in 
heart, in mind, and in form; unfitted for the world by his sensitive or- 
ganization, and naturally romantic turn of mind, reserved and proud, but 
where he loved, unbounded in his confidence. He was thought cold by 
| some, selfish by others, when it realjty it was indifference to the good or 

ill opinion of those he cared not for. : Le ee 

From childhood Mary and himself had been, from their similarity of 
taste and feeling, strongly united. In ¢onsequence of Charles going to 
complete his education at a military college, prior to his entering the 
army, the attachment, however, that had subsisted between them had | 

| hitherto been that calm and pure feeling which exists in early youth, be- 
fore passion, with its desolating power, enters the heart : and when Ma- 
ry wrote to apprise him of her marriage, though a feeling of regret arose | 
that she should belong to another, still his answer to Ler letter contained 
wishes for her happiness, as fervent aad since is ever CAme_ from the 

heart. . 

When he returned to England, upon his first leave of absence, Mary | 
had been purposely invited to join the family « ircle. When she entered 
the room, and noiselessly walked towards the happy party, she stood in | 
utter astonishment at the total change, in manners and appearance, of her | 
former playmate. He was now a gay, dashing-looking man, with all the 
ease of manner that a military life generally produces ; and as he turned | 
and gazed at her, her eyes fell: beneath the look of ardent admiration | 
bestowed upon her, and ‘she blushed as she extended her hand towards | 
him 


| 


| 
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| to his regiment the least likely to influence him. 


| féte, which had been to her a blank. ressed 
| her eye full upon a letter which bore his handwriting; dismissing her 


| in his mother’s handwriting : 
| occurred, but never imagining in reference to herself,she opened it and 
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He was no less struck by the change a few years had produced in her. 
Her form was more slight, and even girlish, than before her marriage ; 
her complexion as clear and lovely; but her eyes were no longer the 
same: the large, clear, blue orb, that formerly looked full at you, now 
held only a mournful softness, as if tears had clouded, not dimmed, the 
radiance that youth ought still to possess. 

‘Is she happy ?’ was the abrupt and startling question he put to his 
mother, as soon as an opportunity offered. The answer was, ‘ She ought 
to be, for Mr. Robinson lets her do as she likes—never interferes with 
her; she has a beautiful house, plenty of money, and sees lots of compa- 
ny. I only wish Ellen or Rose could get as well settled.’ 

Charles was not satisfied with the answer; he knew well that more 
was required for the happiness of the loving heart and enthusiastic mind 
of Mary than the position referred to, and he availed himself of the pri- 
vilege of his early intimacy to discover the fact. It was soon learnt— 
she was a neglected wite to a worthless man ; and, with her quick sensi- 
bilities and lively feelings, what wonder was it that, upon being thrown 
into the society of the friend of her youth, she gave herself up to the 
new feeling that soon gained entire possession of her? Her husband had 
scarcely excited her feelings, her sympathies never. Cold and indiffer- 
ent in heart, he was peculiarly unsuited to the impetuous character of 
Mary. She could not exist in a state of indifference, and soon turned 
hopelessly from one who never attempted to study her happiness to one 
who existed only when he administered to her wishes. 

When Charles joined his regiment, though no words of unhallowed 

love had passed between them, they existed only for each other; and 
yet no thought of evil mingled with the intense enjoyment they felt, and 
1ad any one presumed to tell Mary that she loved Charles Lawrence as 
no wife ought to love another than her husband, she would have spurned 
the idea. But even this pang was spared her, and she gave herself up 
to the bright hope of their meeting again in three months. 

The three months passed in the dreamy existence that love creates; 
their letters were a source of unbounded delight, being the means of 
communicating many thoughts and feelings that in conversation would 


| have led to an explanation between them, and thus destroyed the illu- 


sions and deceptions which they contrived to throw around their hearts. 


| They did not wish, in truth, to examine the cause of the enjoyment they 


mutually felt; conscience, perhaps, told them—or, at all events, prudence 
—that, once awakened to the state of their feelings, they could no longer 
continue the blissful life they were leading. How long such uncertainty 
would last it is difficult to say, circumstances occurring which led unex- 
pectedly to a dénoiment natural in such a case. About a month after the 


| return of Charles, his family began to notice the attention he was paying 


Mary, as being greater than even his early friendship permitted, and he 
was made acquainted with this fact in a letter from his mother. The 
letter contained the most injurious suspicions of Mary. It was written, 
as he soon discovered, with the most worldly motives; referring only to 
the evil it would cause him, and using arguments to induce him to return 
The dream was in- 
deed broken! ‘Still, Mary may be kept in ignorance of their cruelty,” 
was his first thought, as he read again and again the dreadful truth, as 
far as his feelings were concerned, and the vile slander that dared touch 
so hallowed a being. ‘He would never forgive them to his dying day,’ 
were the last words he said as he closed the letter and walked from his 
room to call upon Mary, with an intention of putting off an engagement 
for the morrow, on which she was to spend the day with a gay cirele at 
a féte, his own family being amongst the invited guests. He felt that in 
his present state he had better not be seen near her, at least not till he 
had well considered the line of conduct he meant to adopt. It was im- 


| possible for the eye of love, however, not to discover that something had 


occurred to agitate him, and when Mary heard the excuse he gave her 


, for not accompanying her, there was a tone of reproach in her answer 


which made him say ,— 

‘I had better not, Mary, for your sake.’ 

‘My sake! it is for my sake [ wish youto go. But you are concealing 
from me the real reason, Charles; and I insist upon hearing the truth, 
sir.’ And she stood playfully holding her finger up. 

The real reason was not told, and Charles left her, wretched—almost 
reckless of the future, caring for nothing but to save her from the abyss 
into which he saw his love was likely to plunge her. | Despising the 
heartlessness of his mother, and looking with contempt upon the worldly 
feeling which had dictated the letter; still it must be answered, and also 
the threat it contained of speaking upon the subject to Mary. He de- 
liberated long before he decided his plans, and then felt they could not 


| be too quickly carried ovt; he wrote to his mother telling her his opinion 


of her letter, and returning the one she had sent him, requesting it might 
be destroyed, and the vile falsehoods it contained thus obliterated, not 
from his memory (because that, he assured her, death alone could do) 
but from every eye. He also wrote to Mary a long letter, telling her 


| that circumstances had occurred which rendered an absence from her at 


the present time indispensable; but that it should terminate whenever 
she wrote and required his presence. ‘ Better she think me cold-hearted, 
selfish—so I am—any thing, than know the fact,’ was his thought, as he 
closed the letter to her, and, in his agitation, with it the one he had re- 
ceived from his mother. 

Mary was sitting in her dressing-room; she had just returned from the 
f She was partially undressed, when 


maid, she sat down, broke the seal, and saw a letter directed to Charles, 
concluding that something unpleasant had 


read it. 

It may have happened to some of our readers (we hope not to many) 
to have such a ‘ horror of deep darkness’ fall upon them, as did upon our 
gentle heroine, in reading the cruel letter which had been enclosed to 
her. Her first feeling was, that she deserved what they said of her, so 
complete for the moment was the self-abasement, when she had thus 


| rudely discovered the fact of her love to Charles; but this impression 
| wore off as she read and saw how vilely she was traduced, and saw 


through the object. She read the letter many times before she could 
really believe that the characters there traced were written by the only 
friend to whom she had ever confided her domestic afflictions, to whom 
from childhood she had ever given the affection and tenderness of @ 
daughter. It was her first lesson in human nature, and, as usual with 
our first lessons, it went deep intothe memory. So totally had she been 
engrossed by the letter, that the one from Cliarles was still unread, and 
even when read, the warm and tender tone was unheeded. She could 
receive no other impression than the heart-sickening one just given; and. 


| many hours passed before she could even rouse herself to seek relief from 


the agony and shame that oppressed her. She had not the well-disci- 


| plined mind which in such a case could seek relief from a higher power: 


religion had been to Mary but aduty. Pride had formed the bulwark of 
her character, and presery ed her hitherto from evil. Smice she had loved, 
she had prayed, but in this miserable hour no thought of prayer came to 
her; her heart seemed hardened, and when she retired to her bed, she 
had determined to abandon the world and fly to some secret place where 
she need never be known or seen ’ 

When morning came it was sometime before she could ring for her 








maid; she felt ashamed to see a human being; she wondered whether 
she suspected the fact of her disgrace, for so she termed the suspicions 
contained in the letter: at last, by a great effort, she conquerec what 
appeared a foolish desire of adding to her difficulties, and rose and pre- 
pared to begin the day. But, what a day! How could she survive it ? 
was the oft-repeated thought, as she turned to leave her room. The hu- 
man heart is a strange anomaly. Mary’s in that hour was filled with bit- 
terness and pride; love had no place there; she tried to banish even kind 
thoughts of Charles, and said, ‘ He is man, aud therefore must be selfish. 
What will he care for my ruin—my disgrace!’ Ah, how cruelly she 
wronged his noble heart!) May she not be pardoned when after a scene 
between them of mutual explanations, upon his eutreating her to forgive 
bim, that in an impulse natural to her passionate nature she threw herself 
into his arms and said, 

‘Let me repay your love by sacrificing myself: 
Charles, now aud for ever.’ 

Cruelly again she wronged him, by believing this si 
tent him, or give the happiness he songhi; gently, kindly, he released 
himself from that dear embrace, saying,— 

*Not so, dearest, shall you reward ine. 
your dear sake, and I will do it, though it be never 
Our love, Mary, shall not be classed with the vile of the earth—your pu- 
rity shall never be stained by me: remember that ours is an affection 
from childhood, grown with us, rooted in a goud soil, and so firmly plant 
ed, that even these tempests will harm it not. I will be true to thee far 
or near; and you ”? 

‘And I, Charles, will strive to do my duty, and win our pardon from 
God for the sin we have committed.’ 

In sentiments such as these they comforted one another; when she was 
weak, he was strong, and when he was weak, she was strong; and thus 
they were preserved. All excitement past, and their love regained mach 
of its early tone; by the firm desire and intention of doing right, they 
also regained happiness: dark hours would still sometimes come to both, 
and it was in such an hour that our opening scene occurred, to winch we 
must now return. 

Mary remained a few minutes in her room, and not having asummons, 
descended to see who the visitors were. She had calmed her rebellious 
thoughts by prayer, which was becoming daily more and more attended 
to; her Bible, also, was her constant companion; and before she left her 
room she had found strength to thank God that the time was fixed for 
Charles’s departure. As she entered the room she was met by him, with 
his kat in his hand. 

“I was going, Mary. I am ashamed of myself, and do not deserve the 
comfort ot remaining With you.’ 

‘Who were the visitors?” eagerly asked she. 

‘Only cards, I suppose, as no one has been here. How pale you look, 
and all through me! Thank God, dearest, it will not be long in my power 
to torment you as I do; but, to-day, I felt I must see you.’ 

‘And so you shall. It is I, I much fear, who am the selfish one,’ was 
the low reply. ‘Nobody cares about me but you, and why I think so 
much of the opinion of others is to me extraordinary; but it is so new a 
thing to me to be acting contrary to my notions of right—to be, in fact, 
as I am—that I may well shudder as a sound, and go nearly mad at being 
thought an unchaste person.’ 

‘All that exists only in your imagination, for you well know how en- 
tirely I made my mother retract her words; and that, at the present 
hour, there is not one who does not think you a pattern wite. 

‘Lam a pattern wife?’ was the reply, in proud tones, which sank to 
the humblest, as she clasped her hands in agony and added, * but no lon- 

ger an unspotted one,’ anda burst of tears ended the phrase. ‘Don’t 
touch me, tor the world!’ she said, as he approached her. ‘Pardon me, 
Charles,’ she continued, as she saw the pain her words caused him ; ‘ bear 
with me, and pity me. I tell you, there never lived a woman who was 
more unsuited for this position than lam. Better, far better for me to 
be no — no, I cannot say it!’ 

‘I shall soon be gone, perhaps for ever, Mary; and then my touch will 
no lenger pollute you!’ 

The words were scarcely suid before she threw herself into his arms, 
sobbing with renewed agony at hearing his heart-breaking words; he 
soothed her, quieted her, and she soon withdrew, and held out her hand, 
saying,— 

‘I think, dearest. I should be better if you wonld leave me. I will 
go to my room and read, and try to compose myself; I an not well to- 
ay 




















I will be yours, 





‘rifice would con- 


Tell me of any sacrifice for 
to see you more. 











‘Anything on earth, Mary, that can give you ease or peace, I will 
; 


do. 

‘I know you will; I believe it firmly. To-day I am a good deal exci- 
ted, I shall soon be better; you know solitude always does me good.— 
Oh! when I think upon the happiness we might have, and when [ think 
upon the doom I have brought upon you, self-condemned to a solitary 
existence, Charles, you can never sustain this life !’ 

‘For your sake I can—I must,’ was the abrupt and determined reply ; 
‘and I will!’ 

‘Tell me anything but that!’ she said, in a tone: ‘I will 
bless the hour that removes the ban you have placed upon yo self. Did 
I but know your afie ‘iven to some pure being w uthy of you, 


hing 





tions were 


I should regam peace. 

‘That you will never know! Banish the idea, Mary, for I could never 
love but you. I have ever loved you, and will. I should despise my- 
self if I were ever to feel fur an ithe ras I do for you. How otten have 


you heard me s iy I believe that love is felt bunt once; and in hearts form- 
ed as ours 
And now, dearest, | 
me; only rem 
your dear summons, : 
banish me long; 

was the answer as he |e 


‘Come when you pie: 
The two months passed, and the hour d that was to separate 
them. Words are vain to record such scenee: enough is told when we 
ons they had formed, and 
Months, per- 


But ours shall be a blessing. 
will leave you, and not you summon 
two months I shall be be yond the reach ot 
: ful L not 


merciful, and 


it becomes a blessing or a bane. 

] come here til 
mber that in 
ud theretore, I 


[ am convinced I am better for seeing you. 





. 1 
pray you to be 


se,’ ‘tt the room. 


arrive 
say that 
that Mary sought and found strength to bear that parting. ; 
haps years, were to pass before they met, and yet they carried out their 
intentions. How hard it was to do so let those 
taries of love, have existed only for each other: w 
joy, no sorrow, but what springs from the one! Created for each other, 


no change came over the good resolut 


iige who, like such vo- 


ho have no hope, no 


it was a separation almost of existence. 


It was agreed between them that they should correspond as they had 
ever been in the habit of doing. Mary retired from society, and sought 


peace in a life of ise fulness md active exertion. Their lives were ben- 
efited by the spirit of love, that shed its light around them; they were 
in the world, but not of the world. Religion became the gro md-work 
of their happiness; and though apart, they were in heart ever together. 





Their lives were one, and each became more worthy of the ¢ xalted af- 
fection they possessed. Aud thus passed a year, and another, still their 
faith wavered not; and another came, and Mary was a widow! 


Another came, and Mary was a bride; and clasped once more in the 
arms of Love, she whispered,— 
‘Said I not that all things were possible to those who believe?’ 
Once inore Charles asked the question, ‘Is she happy?’ 
So happy that she almost trembled at her happimess. 
Fraser's Mag. 
— — —— 
J ‘rr * > ‘ 
ADOLPHE THIERS. 
SECOND ARTICLE. 
M. Thiers, in fact, became now the avowed supporter and orator of the 
new cabinet, and if we can credit the statements of M. Loeue Viemar, 
received two thousand francs a month from the secret service fund for 


his trouble. His influence on the chamber, as well as his reputation for 
good faith, were, however, seriously impaired by the reckless precipitanc y 
with which he hazarded assertions of facts and figures. While the min- 
istry accepted his advocacy, they were not willing to avow the « onnexion. 
M. Perier openly ridiculed the gasconade, rashness, and levity of his 
speeches, an did not dissemble his vexation when M. Thiers identified 
himeelf with the ministry, by using the first person when speaking of the 
cabinet measures. On one occasion, when M. Manguin, in referring to M. 
Thiers, spoke of the latter as the orator of the cabinet, M. Perier said, in 
a contemptuous tone, and loud enough to be heard by M. Thiers— That 


thing, an organ of the government !—Oh ! M. Manguin wishes to ridicule 
us!’ ; 

As an instance of the carelessness, to use the most gentle term, which 
M. Thiers evinced at this time, with respect to the truth of the statements 


he made fromm the tribune, we may mention one occasion on which Gen- 
eral Lamarqus had spoken of the military forces of France, and of othe: 
powers, With which, it was well known, he was intimately acquainted, 
from having kept up an active and extensive corresponde nce with the 
eastern states oi Europe M. Thiers, armed, as usual, with a load of do- 
cuments, came to t 
which covered the 
planted himself. 


ie chamber, spreading before him an enormous chart, 
entire bench of the doctrinaires, on which 
He then mounted the 


he had 


tribune, and casting a sarcastic 





She Albion. 


glance at the opposition benches, he began to count on his fingers what 
the forces really were, as he maintained, which France had to tear. So 
many regiments were on the Rhine; few in number, feeble, with small 
complements of nen ; and totally destitute of artillery! These were not 
worth mentioning! He enumerated the entire Prussian army, from 
Aix la Chapelle to Magdeburg ; not a division or company that he did 
not carefully count, and the whole truly amounted to a very contemptible 
force ; and was this force to be held up as a bugbear! The opposition 


listening to all this, and remembering the on | instances in which the 
speaker’s inaccuracies had been already detected and exposed, gave vent 


to expressions of incredulity. No one, however, was prepared, at the 
moment, to refute the argument, and the orator obtained a temporary 
triumph. The next day, however, when a search was mace, it was found 
that the army of M. Thiers, and the army of the King of Prussia, had no- 
thing in common. But this discovery took place the next day, and the 
dext day is an epoch which M. Thiers holds in small respect or conside- 
ration.” 

Until the debate on the question of an hereditary peerage, M. Thiers 
must be regarded as floundering through a succession of failures as a par- 
limmentary ‘speaker. It is true that there were now and then momentary 
flashes of success, but he had established no influence ; on the contrary, 
he had excited much ridicule on the part of the opposition, and even those 
in whose favour he spoke, accepted his advocacy with a certain degree of 
shyness and reserve, and seemed as though they were ashamed of the 





connexion. 

The debate on the peerage was the crisis of his parliamentary life. He 
evidently intended that it should be so. From what we have formerly 
stated, and from some of the quotations which we have given from his 
writings, as a journalist, it will be perceived that the beau ideal of gov- | 
ernment which he had set up before his mind was the British. ‘The sev- 
ereign, the higher aristocracy, and the representatives of the people ; 
these elements were essential to the system of his admiration. He would 
have France copy this. The sense of the country was, however, opposed 
to the principle of hereditary legislators. 

The question of the constitution of the peerage had been postponed on 
the settlement of the government, after the revolution of July. It 
left to future, and more mature, and dispassionate discussion, than it could 
receive in the confusion which necessarily followed the fall of one dy- 
nasty, and the establishment of another. The hour had now arrived when 
it became necessary fimally to set this important question at rest—Is the 
legislative power conferred on a peer to descend to his heir, or is it to 
determine with the death of him on whom the royal will has conferred 
it! 

The head of the cabinet, Casimir Perier, declared his conviction that 
the principle of inheritance should be adopted, but, like the Duke of 
Wellington and Peel, in the case of Catholic Emancipation, he, at the 
same time, admitted, that in the actual state of public opinion and feeling 
in the country its adoption was impracticable. With an opinion, there- 
fore, against the meusure, he, nevertheless, proposed to the chamber that 
the peerage should only be enjoyed for life ; that the principle of an he- 
reditary peerage should be renounced in France. 

M. Thiers, on this occasion, delivered a speech, in many respects re- 
markable. Admitting that he was a supporter of the cabinet, secretly 
paid, and, therefore, bound, in. general, to advocate its measures, on this 
particular question, it is apparent, from what we have just stated, that he 
was free. It was, in fact, an open question. He knew the predominant 
feeling in the country, and in the chamber, and was well aware that the 
hereditary principle could not be maintained. Yet he took the unpopu- 
lar side ; and, not satisfied with speaking in fayour of the hereditary prin- 
ciple, voted in favour of it, thus gomg farther even than the president of 
the council himself went. 

It was evident, as we have already said, that M. Thiers intended to 
produce a great impression on this occasion. For eight days previously 
his speech was talked of in the Chamber, and announced in the —* 
pers. It was known, in short, that a performance of no common order 
was designed, and expectation was on tiptoe. M. Thiers, contrary to his 
custom, arrived early in the house. It was observed that more than usual 
care had been bestowed on his external man, and that especially he wore 
gloves! It was evident that he was going to make a profound im- 
pressions At last, he ascended the tribune with a slow and deliberate 
step, but with the air of negligence of one who is about to discharge some 
common task, which gives him neither trouble nor solicitude. He stood 
for some time silent, endeavouring by his manner to impose a silence on 
the chamber which it had not usually accorded to him. At length, by 
the interposition of some members friendly to him, the house was hushed. 
From the first, it was evident that, in all respects, the orator had under- 
gone a revolution. He used no manuscript, referred to no notes. His 
delivery, gesticulation, and even his personal attitude in the tribune, were 
all ditferent from what they had ever betore been. It was apparent that 
he was going to try a new style of eloquence ; that he had laid aside his 
prelections on history, and his pompous rhetoric, and had adopted that 
familiar and colloquial style which prevails generally in the British House 
of Commons ; in a word, instead of the classical eloquence in which hith- 
erto le had had such indifferent success, le was trying the conversational 
style. He endeavoured to make the house enter into the spirit of his 
style of speaking, by telling it that it was an assembly of sensible men, 
and not an ancient forum. Throwing off the toga in which hitherto he 
had robed himself when he ascended the tribune, he was there in his in- 
dividual person as he had met and chatted separately with the deputies 
The speech he delivered on this occasion had cer- 
tainly been deliberately composed aud written. Its complete structure 
and plan, and its very language, were evidence of this. The reasoning 
formed a chain, the artificial connexion and regularity of which were very 
impertectly concealed by the tone of conversation in which the speaker 
endeavoured to dress them mp, ana by the episodes and historical anec- 
dotes with which he so elaborately adorned them. His speech on this 
occasion occupied four hours. His voice, naturally feeble, failed in the 
middle of it, and he was obliged to make a considerable pause to recovel 


was 


of his acquaintance. 

















foolish fathers sometimes beget wise ones.’ As examples of th d 
of mental endowments in th » fami : el ar 
al e same family, he produced the instances f 
the Medici and Lord Chatham. Here he indulged his propensity for } . 
torical anecdote, and amused the house with the (well know Y "Ee ä 
land) story of the younger Pitt being ‘ — — 
X of ) g eng put upon the table, at six years 
old, to recite, for the amusement of the company. passaces fi h 
brated speeches of English orators. Whil y = ee Apr ag gsc 
: ¢ sh on s. While he was relating this, it was 
impossible for those who listened to him, and saw him, to avoidco. F 
ing M. Thiers himself with the boy he described. His diminnstions tad 
ture, which left his head alone visible over the marble of the trib : 4 
his childish shrill voice, his provincial accent, and the eternal. chin dike 
with which he delivered his periods—the volubility with which he * 
ed forth those passages of history with which his memory had a 
stored—all irresistibly suggested ‘to the minds of those who saw and 
heard him, that he was ‘himself the great sublime he drew'=that he 
was, in fact, himself the surprising boy, mounted before the com * * 
astonish them with the prodigies of a precocious memory ! —— 
— Yet this speech, with all its defects, established the reputation of M. 
Thiers in the chamber, and enabled the clear-sighted to recognize in hir 
one who must, before the lapse of much time, rise to eminence in the af. 
fairs of the state. This speech was delivered ‘in October, 1831, M. T] ier 
being then in his thirty-fourth year. — — 

On the division of the chamber > questi *hether ‘edi 
ry principle should be re wore? Fy tras Fos ' aed “a —— ae 

y | \ cogni⸗ peerage, there were in favour 
ot it only forty votes, against it three hundred and eighty-six: a striking 
manifestation of the state of public opinion in France upon the question, 
especially when it is considered that the head of the cabinet was from 
strong conviction, in fevour of the hereditary principle. . 

M. Thiers had now, so to speak, gained the ear of the chamber, and 
m a usual — activity, he took full advantage of his success J 
e spoke frequently. The house served him as an arena for his orator! 
cal al oe Tins J —— "to 9*— —B — 
obvious interest. His physical defects and provincial — * —8* 
ts é S were 
either forgotten or mentioned only as augmenting the wonders accom- 
plished by his talent in having surmounted disadvantages, under which 
ordinary men woulc have succumbed. Finance was a favourite subject 
of discussion with him, and he had some credit for practical knowledge 
of its administrative details, from his long and intimate connexion with 

the Baron Louis. 

Among the intellectual feats ascribed to him, we shall mention one 
which he performed about the period at which we are now arrived. In 
January, 1832, the chamber had been engaged in the discussion of a pro- 
ject of law upon the intermarriage of persons with their wives’ sisters 
or husbands’ brothers. M. Thiers, at this time, was named as the repor- 
ter of the comnittee on the budget; and the state of the country was, at 
the moment, such that the report must necessarily have been a work of 
great length and complexity. He expected that the debate we have 
Just referred to, would have been protracted to a considerable length 
and postponed accordingly the commencement of his report. It hap- 
pened, unexpectedly, however, that the debate on the marriage question 
was suddenly bronght to a close on the 22nd January, the day on which 
it commenced, and the report of the budget was the order of the day for 
the 23rd. To write a report, so voluminous, in a single night, was a me- 
chanical impossibility, to say néthing of the mental part of the process.— 
What was to be done? Such reports are always prepared in writing, and 
read to the channber, for this obvious reason, that, although necessarily 
the composition of an individual member of the committee, they are, in 
fact, supposed to proceed, and do really possess the sanction of all the 
members of the committee, as well as of that individual member who is 
more especially charged with their composition. M. Thiers, however, 
pressed by the exigency of the occasion, and not sorry to find an ocea- 
sion for playing off a parliamentary four de force, went down to the cham- 
ber on the morning of the 23rd, presented himself in the tribune, and 
apologising to the chamber for being compelled to depart from the usage 
of the house by the unexpectedly early period at which the report was 
called for, in giving a viva voce and unwritten report, he proceeded at 
once to the subject, aided ouly by a few numerical memoranda, and de- 
livered a speech of four hours’ duration, in which he discussed and ex- 
hausted every topic bearing on the matter of the budget. He plunged 
with the most ready and voluble fluency into financial, political, and ad- 
ministrative details, unfolded with a logical perspicuity, and arithmetical 
order and precision, and intermingled with bursts and picturesque orato- 
ry, with which he astonished and confounded the chamber. History, 
politics, public economy, questions of national security and progress, 
were passed in succession, before his wondering hearers, like scenes ex- 
hibited in a magic lantern. As usual, no topic was omitted—every ques- 
tion was inarshalled in its proper place and order, and the house, never- 
theless, exhibited no sign of fatigue; they hung upon his words. On 
several occasions, in pauses of his speech, after he had continued speak- 
ing for nearly three hours, they invited lim to rest, not from fatigue on 
their part, but from apprehe nsion of his physical powers being exhaust- 
ed. *Reposez-vous un pan,’ exclaimed several deputies. He proceeded, 
however, to the close without suspension. 

The budget was at this moment a question of the highest importance. 
The country was placed between the dangers of foreign war and the 
disasters of civil broils. M. Thiers delivered from the tribune a com- 
plete tableau of the financial condition of the state. past and present, 
mingling the details with frequent bursts of spontaneous eloquence. Be- 
hind his demands for sup) exhibited the question of life or death 
of the country. * 

Throughout this session, M. Thiers was the extra-official champion of 
the ministry, and altogether the most prominent debater in the « hamber. 
The cholera broke out in Paris in the spring, and on the close of the 
chamber M. Thiers, exhausted by his exertions and willing, probably, to 
retire from the epidemie, started on a tour to Italy. On the 16th of 
May, Casimir Perier sunk under the cholera, and the premiership be- 
came vacant, by which event it was apparent that a reconstitution of the 
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strength before he could proceed. 

This speech was listened to by the chamber, and at the period of his 
parliamentary life at which he delivered it, that was a great point gain- 
ed, for the same could scarcely be said of any of lis former orations.— 
M. Thiers had still much to learn of parliamentary tactics. He was still 
unable to carry with him. He produced an effect, it is 
true; and that, probably, was all he expected to do. But he did nothing 
for the question under debate. The suecess he attained was his own, 
and not that of his cause. His speech amused all, and was admired by 
many; but it persuaded none. M. Guizot, who then far surpassed him 


his andience 


until he would make them believe the principle was their own. 
peculiarly the art of a professor, and hence the success of M. Guizot in 
its application. M. Thiers, on the contrary, would crowd into his speech 
such a diversity of topics, so intermingled with anecdotes and hisforiettes, 
that his discourse resembled a piece of mosaic, very dazzling to the eye, 
but having little to engage the more reflective powers of the understand- 
ing. While the one orator would reproduce the sume leading idea in 
many speeches, the other would crowd a plurality of leading ideas into 
a single speech. In leaving the house after hearing M. Guizot, the depu- 
ties went home thinking of the subject; in leaving the house, after hear- 
ing M. Thiers, they went home thinking of the man. 

This speech on the peerage was characterised both by the good and 
bad qualities which were so apparent in the eloquence of M. Thiers; but 
the former were more than usually conspicuous, and the latter were less 
than usually offensive. 

As usual, he exhausted the subject. He too, up in succession all the 
hereditary legislators, and replied to them, first on general grounds, and 
then by arguments derived from the experience recorded inhistory. He 
maintained that the existence of hereditary rank was a principle inhe- 
rent in human society; that whenever in popular commotions its extine- 
tion was attempted, it was sure to reappear. He gave as an example 
the creation of hereditary titles and rank under the Empire; 
matter of fact, he disputed the rationality of the principle of an here- 
ditary branch of the legislature. What is the objection to it?) That in- 
tellectual endowments were not transmitted from father to son, and that, 
therefore, a house of lords may ultimately degenerate into a house of 
fools! But he contended, in the first place, that although intelligence 
does not always descend, traditions do; and that we find him descended 
from high families prompted by traditions to a 
which inferior ranks could only be conducted by reason 
though it be true that talent does not from father to son, and 
therefore in an hereditary monarchy the crown may 
but feebly endowed b 


course of conduct to 

Besides, al- 
descend 
descend on a head 


ature, this cannot happen with a body consisting 


of several hundred individuals. Among the families of three hundred 
peers a fair average of intelligence will always be fonnd. ‘If, said the 
speaker, ‘ wise fathers sometimes begat foolish sons, it happens also that 


as a master of parliamentary eloquence, would fasten upon some one | 
great principle, some prominent idea, and by presenting it to his audi- | 
ence in various pomts of view, render the dullest minds familiar with it, | 
This is | 


common and popular objections on the score of the unreasonableness of | 


but as a} 


cabinet must ensue. The part which M. Thiers had played in the ses- 
sion Which had just closed, was too important to allow him to be over- 
looked in the composition of the new cabinet, aud he was invited to re- 


t 


turn to Paris. 
Towards the close 


3 of the session, popular disturbances took place in 
various quarters, 


laws against tumultuous assemblies were 
her measures of the cabinet, were advocated by 
M. Thiers. The removal of the president of the council, and the tempo- 
rary action of the government, consequent upon the state of ministeriaal 
transition which followed, angmented by the difficulty of forming a new 
cabinet, emboldened the malcontents. Among those who fell under the 
effects of the prevalent epidemic at that moment was General Lamarque. 
His funeral was the occasion of the assemblage of the republican party in 
vast numbers, and an accidental circumstance, like a spark falling in a 
inagazine of gownpowder, caused on this occasion a general emeute of 
| the city and the Faubourgs. 

A measure was proposed by M. Thiers, in this emergency, which, in 
after years, cast great and general obloquy on his name, and for which, 
until very lately, no defence or explanation on his part has been offered 
by himself or his friends. On his proposition, the city of Paris was de- 
| clared in a state of siege—a measure of an extreme kind, which could 
ouly be excnsed by public disturbances of a much more serious and ex- 
tensive kind than those which then prevailed. 

lhe explanation or apology, if it can be called so, is to the effect, that 
pe the breaking out of the insurrection on the occasion of the funeral of 
General Lamarque, Paris was a prey to the greatest anxiety; that it 
seemed to all well-disposed persons that the Revolution of July was 
about to be recommenced. The Faubourgs had risen, armed as one mar, 
the red flag had been unfurled; blood had been shed. At the moment 
the insurrection was at its height, as it is now said,* M. Thiers advised 
that, in order to oppose the excesses which were breaking out with ade- 
quate energy, the capital should be declared in a state of siege. But it 
was not until after the emeute had been suppressed, and tranquillity had 
been re-established, that, without any assigned motive, this measure was 
put in force. To the astonishment of all, exceptional tribunals were at 
the same time established for the trial of the accused. Sentence of death 
having been pronounced against one individual by these illegal courts, it 
was set aside upon an appeal to the Court of Cassation. The ordonnance 
declaring the capital in a state of siege was soon after withdrawn, and 
_| the record of that measure, say the defenders of M. Thiers, only remains 
| as an evidence of the existence of a groundless chimera, and a barren 
menace on the part of power. 

Meanwhile the chambers being 





and repressive 


passed ; which, like the oth: 





about to assemble, the reconstruction 
of the cabinet was indispensable and pressing, and many and intricate 
were the intrigues by wii that process was obstructed. The personal 
interference of the sovereign in the administration, which has since been 
so loudly complained of, was beginning already to manifest itself. The 
elder Dupin was invited to join the new ministry, but he objeeted to as- 
sume joint responsibility with MM. Sebastiani and Montaliyet, whio had 
been understood to be two bsequious instruments of the royal will. 
The chief difficulty, however, was to find a head for the new cabinet to 
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replace M. Perier. Several eminent men there were, but not one to 
. all the others would voluntarily submit to be subordinate. In the 
absence of statesmanlike eminence, it was therefore proposed to place 
Marshal Soult in the president’s chair, whose great military reputation, 
like that of the Duke of Wellington, none could dispute. It was finally 
settled accordingly, that under the marshal’s presidenc a minist should 
be formed, excluding MM. Sebastiani and Montalivet, the personal friends 
of the king, and consisting of MM. Bouthe, De Rigny, Humann, the Duc 
de Broglie, and Cointe D’Argout, with M. Thiers as Minister of the Inte- 
rior, and M. Guizot Minister of Public Instruction. This cabinet is 
known in the history of the day as the ministry of the 11th October, and 
it constituted the ministerial debut of M. Thiers. 

The advent of M. Thiers to power was sigualized by two remarkable 
events, in the accomplishment of one at least of which the exclusive 
merit or demerit must be accorded to him. These were, the capture of 
the Duchess of Berri, and the almost simultaneous capture of the citadel 
of Antwerp. By the latter, the Belgian question was set at rest, and by 
the former, all the surviving hopes of the elder Bourbons were laid in the 
grave. As the measures which terminated in this latter event were con- 
ducted personally and exclusively by M. Thiers, we shall here relate 
them at length. . * 

The Duchess of Berri was known to be concealed in La Vendée, or its 
immediate vicinity. The Minister of the Interior resolved that she should 
become his captive. With this view he ordered all the agents of the 
government, and the police of that country, from whom he could hope to 
gain information on the subject, successively to Paris. The city of Nantes 
was supposed to be the place of concealment of the princess. M. Maurice 
Duval, known for his official ability, was named prefect of the place, 
with a body of the most able and active subordinates. To the various 
officials, who had been commanded to attend at the Ministry of the In- 
terior, M. Thiers held a decided and unequivocal tone. The princess 
must be seized, but without resorting to the least violence. ‘ No fire-arms 
must be borne by those in quest of her. It is impossible to foresee the 
effects of fire-arms; other weapons are under the more complete control 
of those who use them. There must be no killing, no wounding. If you 
are fired on, do not return the fire. The duchess must be taken unhirt. 
In a word, we desire to take the Duc d’Eughien, but not to shoot him.’ 
Such were the instructions. F 

Great difficulties, however, still presented themselves. The informa- 
tion which had been collected was of a vague and uncireumstantial na- 
ture. Fortune, however, to which M. Thiers, like Napoleon, has been so 
frequently indebted, did not desert him in this emergency. An anony- 
mous letter arrived one day at the ministry of the interior, addressed to 
him, in which he was told that a person who was unknown to him had 
disclosures to make of the highest importance, relating to her Royal 
Highness the Duchess of Berri, and that if he would go unattended about 
nine o'clock that evening to a certain road, called the Allées des Veuves, 
branching from the main road of the Champs Elysées, he would there 
obtain means of procuring all the information he desired relating to the 
duchess. ii * 

Such an epistle, it may be easily conceived, was well calculated to 
pique the curiosity of so lively a mind as that of M. Thiers. Yet the 
place and the hour, and the conditions annexed to the invitation, were 
not without danger. At that time the part of the Champs Elysées which 
was named, had the reputation of being the haunt of robbers and assas- 
sius. It would lave been easy to have sent agents of the police there, or 
to have gone under their protection. But in that case would the inform- 
ant venture touppear? There was no reason for hesitation, but so much 
Was at stake that the minister decided to take his chance of the dan- 

er. 

He accordingly ordered his carriage to draw up in the avenue of the 
Champs Elysées, All¢es des Vevues, where he descended from it, and 
walked alone to the appointed spot. Arrived there an individual em- 
erged from among the trees, and, addressing him by his name, informed 
him that he was the writer of the anonymous letter. 
Dietz, who afterwards gained an infamous celebrity. 

The traitor assumed an humble and respectful tone. 
mility of baseness. 

It soon appeared that Dietz was the depository of important secrets. 
He had been employ ed as the contidential bearer of despatches between 
the exiled princes aud those absolute powers which favoured their pre- 
tensions, and had even been the recipient of favour from the sovereign 
pontitff. He was now about to sell the secrets of his benefactors to his 

enemies. M. Thiers could not esteem the wretch, but he, nevertheless, 
made him his tool. 

; Conducted to the hotel of the ininistry of the interior, and dazzled by 
the splendour WW hich he saw around him, his cupidity was excited by the 
hope of gain, and he at once placed himself at the disposition of the minis- 


This was the man 


It was the hu- 


ter. M. Thiers ordered the commissary of police, Joly, to conduct him 
to Nantes, and there take such steps as might seem best suited to the at- 
tamment of his desired object. When they arrived at Nantes, they put 


up at the Hotel de France, Dietz assuming the name of M. Gonzague. 
He immediately transmitted information of his arrival to the duchess, in- 

ait . 1 . " . a, 
forming her at the same time that he was the bearer of important des- 
patches. M. Duguigny was commissiones| by her reply to see Dietz, from 
— * he receis eda private signal agreed on previously. Diy ided cards 
ft address were exchanged between M. Dugnigny and the traitor, and 
no doubt remained of his identity. In fine, Dietz was in‘roduced by Du- 
guigny into a house, where he had a long conference with the duchess. 
He soon after suck veded int obtaining an appointment with her for a se- 
cond interview. which was fixed for the 6th Nov Dublin Unir. Mag. 

— — 
CONTEMPORARY ORATORS. 
SIR ROBERT INGLIS 


In repubtics,” said Dr. Jolson. « t is no respect for anthority. 


b: ‘re is th. wa? a * 
— there is a fea of powers” a remark w puts in a strong light the 
natural insubordination and disorganisat engendered in all societies 
where it is attempted to enforce an unnat ’ j 
i mpt ( an unn ecqnalitw. I , ae 
Commons, which is as near! ible t fe del 1 —— 
. i as nearly as possibly e pertec mnodel of a well-regula- 


1 
ted poplar assemoly, the reverse of the 


—B — R ism Is exemplitied. 
ap eas yi Patric wendy a ab ‘powet, Duta the same time there 

xuibited an un jivecal spe ri rity No little, indeed, do 
the representatives of the English people betray that levelling spirit 
which seeks to bring downto one low sty iid of social and even fate. 


ler tual superiority, that they really go out of their way to pay respect to 
antaority wherever it can be found: and the authority which they ae- 
knowledge With the most alacrity is ! which is ereated by the 
— —* sovereign, but that which is generated by the involuntary 
tomage of mind to mind. Some individuals there are why rive hard te 
rebel against this generally acknowledged s0\ so fr i — tans 
one unit out of the 656 members of the House as being equal to any other 
unit; and who would allow no experience, no consideration of the rela- 
tive importan e of the constituency by wh the individual member has 
been delegated, to weigh with them in inducing respect for one more 
than for another. But these are rare exceptions to the general rule pre- 
vailing in the House, in innumerable inst 's where there has * ta 
spontaneous recognition of superior talents of more extensive acquaint- 
ance with particular subjects. 

Another custom of the House of Com: 
members as bel; 


+ 


is is to ac knowledge certain 
ti orga sof the opinions of par- 
= 4 Those members have originally become 
»ntitle { to the preference by reason of ¢ tence publicly reposed 
But as there are often se- 
; y »y a sort of tacit under- 

st inding som individual is chosen from the z 


1s st wd recognised as leader, 
—on account perhaps, of his possessing greater parliamentary talents than 


ng the re presentatives u 
ticular classes in the country. 





in them by those sections of the community 
Veral men equally trusted by each section, } 


the others, or from his being a more temp and practical man, one 
more easily dealt with, and wh se judgment a steadfastness to his pur- 
Pose can be more relied on. This arrangement, originally suggested by 
considerations of the public convenien sb ine more and more ne- 
Cessary as the representative princip] ; been more extensively and 
2 we uly carried o1 in the House of Commons With the multitude 
Of Clasuing Class interests now repre sented there, the de tes Ww "e- 
sent a chaos of conflicting opinions il some s ; — dee ay 
not adopted,—if each earnest and honest, zealous and anscrun vlous ad- 


vocate of the mer intile, or of the agricult the shipping, or the 
—* Interest, or of the numerous subd is of the higher and mid- 
dle classes, were to be al as 4 oer . 

ses, re to be allowed to urge his ow projects, to take his own 


ab tae of the counter-movements of others equally entitled 
w OS _ i? J nat 
th himself,—if, in fact, there were n of that subordination and 


mutual concession which experience 
sary to the effectual con 
the day find their 


les US are absolutely neces- 
onducting of public affairs. The chict statesmen of 
- advantage fro iis custom equally wi . se 
of Commons. What the latter fey 3 —* icit Cah an ae. Be a nae 
good order of their debates, the former r: tain in rapidity and srecision of 
political combination. and the ready applicatior ‘of a ( ertain ion by which 
they can determine what will be the probable fate of ‘any scheme of po- 
licy they may meditate —— to the House of Commons. W ithout 
being delegates—for they claim and exercise an independence of judg- 


— — 


ment—these leadi 





determine whether a proposed me 
tion ; and in extreme cases, where they ma choose 
selves the responsibility of a decision, they have the means of immediate- 
e term, and of ascertaining their sentiments. Thus, a minister propo- 
sing a new political scheme, has within his a sort of synopsis of 
public opinion ; and its indications frequently al to the abandonment 
of measures which are found to be * On the first night of a 
new proposition, these leading men will be found almost invariably ex- 
pressing their opinions upon it, and those opinions are looked for with 
great anxiety by the public as indicative of its ultimate fate. 
One of the most distinguished and respected of these beacons of opi- 
nion is Sir Robert Inglis, the member for the University of Oxford. For 
nearly twenty years he has been the representative of the University of 
Oxtord, and in that capacity has been recognised as the parliamentary or- 
gan of a large and most influential portion of the Church of England. In- 
deed, when we reflect upon the extent of his influence, and the respect- 
ability of his credentials, we are almost tempted to overlook some gentle- 
men who profess to represent the interests of certain new thinkers on 
doctrine and discipline, and at once to proclaim him the political cham- 
vion of the civil interests of the Church. As will presently be shown, he 
as strong personal claims on the respect of the House of Commons ; but, 
undoubtedly the great weight he possesses is mainly to be attributed to 
the highly honourable position he holds in connexion with the Church. 
We have already said that nearly twenty years have elapsed since Sir 
Robert Inglis was first formally recognised in this exalted capacity, when 
he was sent to parliament by the University of Oxford. he circum- 
stances under which that election took place contributed to attach 
a more than ordinary éclat to Sir Robert Inglis at the time. For some 
few years before, he had been in parliament representing nomination 
boroughs ; but he had attracted much attention during that brief period. 
The debates on the Catholic question brought him into great prominency 
in the House of Commons, and supplied a test of the unswerving steadi- 
ness of his attachment to the national religion. The decided and earnest 
opposition which he gave on all occasions to the scheme of Emancipa- 
tion endeared him to those who, like himself, believed it to be fraught 
with danger to the Established Church. The eyes of all the opponents 
of that proposition were fixed upon him, as being, if not the most elo- 
quent and prominent, at least one of the most sincere of that great parlia- 
mentary phalanx, at the head of which Sir Robert Peel so long and so 
— opposed the aggressive efforts of the Roman Catholic advo- 
cates. When Sir Robert Peel, at last, suddenly resolved to abandon the 
cause to which so much of his public life had been devoted, it is almost 
needless to say he resigned his seat as the representative of the Oxford 
University. It was now that the parliamentary services of Sir Robert 
Inglis were remembered,—not more, however, than his high reputa- 
tion for classical attainments, his staunch devotion to the interests of 
the Establishment, and his exalted character ; in which an exemplary 
piety was not obscured by an extensive knowledge of the world, an 
ability to cope with worldly men, a sound judgment, and an intimate ac- 
quaintance with political affairs. The University of Oxford rejected Sir 
Robert Peel and chose Sir Robert Inglis, in whom, from that hour, they 
reposed a contidence which has never been abused. He has served them, 
and that preponderating influence in the Church which they may be said 
to represent, with an unshaken fidelity and an unfailing zeal tempered by 
rare tact and judgment ; and at the present moment, whatever may be 
the vague hopes of some, who would fain show a political strength which, 
in tact, they do possess, he is as firmly fixed in his seat as representative 
of Oxtord as he was when first triumphantly returned in the year 
1828. 

Amidst the universal wreck of parties, Sir Robert Inglis has stood firm 
as a rock ; although almost all around him, even the most distinguished 
and respected men in parliament, have, with an unblushing effrontery, 
broken their pledges and changed their opinions, he has been almost 
alone in an upright adherence to his principles. Where consistency is 
so rare, to have preserved it becomes by comparison an exalted political 
virtue. For the man who, amidst change and temptation on all sides, 
steadily pursues what he believes to be the right course, a deep respect 
is felt, even by those who are the most opposed to the opinions he so 
cherishes. This is the case of Sir Robert Inglis, who cpmmands more 
unaffected adiniration and confidence, even from the Dissenters in parlia- 
ment, and those who are indifferent to questions affecting the Church, 
than any other public man of the day. Butit is not mere consistency 
that gives him this intluence. It is not alone that he has been for so 
many years the champion and advocate of the Church; It is also the 
character of his championship and his advocacy. Earnestness and sin- 
cerity will always command involuntary respect. But when they are 
aided and enforced by superior intellectual powers, they carry an in- 
Huence of a much higher order, and much more general application. Sir 
Robert Inglis, by displaying on all occasions such powers of mind, has 
secured the utmost weight that can attach in a popular assembly to the 
advocate of opinions and interests which are supposed to be not those 
of the general imass of the people. For, rightly or wrongly, such has 
been the etfect of the persevering enmity of the open and still more of 
the insidious opponents of the Church, that, as an institution, it is looked 
upou by a large portion of the public as being inimical to their religious 
rights as well as their civil interests. It required no ordinary combina- 
tion of qualities to combat and conquer prejudices of this description 
Without compromising fundamental principles. The subject is one, un- 
fortunately, proverbial for the fierce hatreds it engenders whenever it is 
mooted. ‘The most sacred objects, the most benevolent intentions, the 
purest views, are alike liable to misinterpretation when religion is the 
theme: and he must, indeed, be a miracle of judgment and goodness of 
nature who could, during so many years, have filled the perilous post of 
Defender of an institution exposed to so many enemies, traitors within 
and assailants trom without, aud yet have preserved the respect of all, in 
spite of exasperations which other advocates, if they do not provoke, yet 
find themselves unable to avoid. Occ islonally, we have heard Sir Rob- 


ert Inglis charged with bigotry. This can only have been the random 
suggestion of sectarian hatred. No one who knows Sir Robert, or has 
watched his public lite, would countenance such an imputation. A sin- 


cere and zealous champion he is of the institutions which he believes to 
1 J wu . 
pe necossary to the country s welfare, aud, above all, ot the Church, as 


being the great standard round which all the others rally. His determin- 
ation to resist encroachment makes him watchful of even the slightest 
aud most insidious approach of an enemy. Knowing as he does how an 


adverse principle may be insinnated into legislation, without any open, 
tangible attempts at the subversion of what exists, he will exhibit, in re- 
sistance to such attempts, the same earnestness, zeal, and ardour, that he 
would display if a bold and organised attack were made upon the whole 
integrity of the institution. Hence it has been supposed that he was 
prone to exaggerate and magnify the trivial parts of the great system he 
was called upon to defend, insensible to its larger and wider scope. But 
this tenacity in what, superficially regarded, may be considered as trifles, 
is, in fact, a wise precaution, which postpones at least, if it does not ulti- 
mately prevent, more serious struggles directly affecting the very exis- 
tence of the Establishment. It is adopted and persevered in, not from 
a love of disputation or any desire to encroach upon the rights of others, 
but in compliance with an imperious sense of duty. Rightly to under- 
stand the character of Sir Robert Inglis. we should place ourselves in 
his position. We should remember that the divine law, as well as the 
more unmediate law of this country, has imposed upon the Church the 
sacred obligation of caring for the morals of the people,—that it is res- 
pousible alike to God and man for the performance of this duty. With 
such views, although we might be « ompelled to postpone them to an ir- 
resistible civil authority, we shonld never voluntarily concede that num- 
bers had any connexion with spiritual right, or that any portion of the 
community could absolve themselves by their own resolution from the 
pertormance of their share of those civil obligations which the law has 
imposed on them, as a sec urity, by constituting the means, for the pertor- 
mance of its duties by the Church. In resisting all attempts, open or co- 
vert, to undermine these great principles, we should not consider that we 
were encroaching unfairly on the civil rights of others, or their rights of 
conscience. We should feel that 
monstrably just and true, and that 
damental guarantees of freedom in so doing; still less should we expect 
to be charged with bigotry. If we carry the casea step farther—it we 
do not contine ourselves to merely resisting encroachment, but endeavour, 
by fair, legal, and equitable means, to carry out our principles to their 
full extent,—if, believing that the Church has a holy mission to fulfil, 
and a sacred duty to perform, for which, whilst the State professes to 
provide the means while it requires the fulfilment, those means are no- 
toriously inadequate,—if, in this obvious dilemma, we were to follow the 
only course which reason and duty would alike suggest, and were to call 
upon the State to provide for the execution of its own commands, we 
should, in such a case, be naturally aggrieved were we to be charged 
witha disposition to tyrannise over the consciences or to plunder the pock- 
ets of those of our fellow-countrymen, who, without any other right than 


were only asserting what was de- 
were not violating any of the fun- 





; members have such an identity of feeling with the | their own indisposition to contribute, chose to attempt resistance to the 
classes which they severally repre on wees at aglance |law. If we should ourselves resent as un just such a construction put on 
pug their approba- | our endeavours to harmonise the practice with the theory of the spiritual 

hot take on them- education of the people, let us, in common charity, extend a similar libe- 


3 communicating with these their constituents in an extended sense of | not an 
t 


of quotation or illustration he is surpasse 





ty to Sir Robert Inglis, and those who think and act with him. He is 

3 ive disposition. The positions he takes up are purely 
defensive. It is with pain. apparently, that he places himself in conflict 
on these subjects with hie fellow-comntrymen. ut an obligation not to 
be evaded impels him in a direction contrary to what would seem to be 
his natural inclination. Compare his mild and deprecatory, though al- 
ways firm and unflinching advocacy of his principles, with the theologic 
virulence, the gladiatorial energy; that characterise the proceedings of 
the Bishop of Exeter. His character stands in most advantageous con- 
trast with that of the militant prelate; and his reward is given in the 
growing influence of the one as compared with the declining ascendency 
of the other. 

It is not alone as the champion of the Church that Sir Robert Inglis has 
weight in the House of Commons. His mind is so well regulated, his in- 
formation so extensive, and his judgment so sound, that he is a most val- 
uable auxiliary in the miscellaneous business of parliament. Although a 
man of most unpretending manners, addressing himself with singular 
modesty on all occasions to the House, the compass of his mind is very 
considerable; there are few questions, of however great magnitude, 
which come before parliament that he cannot fully grasp and determine. 
Those who are wedded to political dogmas of an aggressive character, or 
that still larger class whose opinions are swayed by expediency alone, are 
very ready to impute to Sir Robert Inglis and others like him, that they 
are the slaves of a dangerous and domineering prejudice. Without going 
the length of adopting all the views such men as Sir R. Inglis may enter- 
tain, we claim for them the credit of having fixed principles, and the 
merit of avowing and adhering to them. It is necessary that there 
should be some men whose minds do not shift with every breath of popu- 
lar caprice, or we should have no lan’ marks in politics or morals. 

It is always refreshing to heara. ech from Sir Robert Inglis on any 
uestion that comes before parliameat, because one is sure to witness the 
evelopement of a clear and intelligible scheme of opinion on the question 
at issue, based upon immutable principles, the truth of which he is able 
to demonstrate. It is a common error with hasty thinkers to confound 
consistency with obstinacy. Because some men are — only 
one idea, which they repeat in the multitudinous shapes suggested by an 
insane prejudice, other men are confounded with them if they, too, have 
fixed and unerring views of things, which they will not compromise. It 
is in the foundation there may be for the opinions entertained that the 
difference consists. Sir Robert Inglis does not, perhaps, think it neces- 
sary, every time he lays down an opinion, to 5 through the process of 
reasoning by which it has been arrived at. But, notwithstanding, his 
mind is essentially philosophical. He does not dogmatise. In this re- 
spect he stands out in favourable contrast with the very men who charge 
him with being bigoted and opinionated. The new school are far more 
given to dogmatism than the old. In all Sir Robert Inglis’s speeches, on 
subjects of a miscellaneous nature, he displays in an admirable manner 
the practical qualities of his mind. From the most important questions 
of policy, down to the minute details of administration, he shows himself 
capable of entering, with an ability and knowledge always at command, 
upon all subjects. For one whose mind has been so much devoted to 
thoughts of an exalted and spiritual character, it is remarkable how much 
workdly knowledge he — He is singularly ready as a debater, 
has quickness of retort and considerable power of irony, and in aptness 

d by few men in the House of 
Commons. we 

In the present state of public opinion, the character of his mind ren- 
ders him useful in an increasing ratio to the intrinsic value of his talents. 
Although so firm and unflinching in his principles, he is really a man of 
most liberal mind, and willing to make, to any extent, concessions that 
do not compromise vital truths or fundamental laws. What is of more 
importance, he makes these concessions voluntarily and with a good 
grace, While, at the same time, he makes no sacrifice of character. Thus 
he constitutes himself a sort of link between conflicting political systems ; 
and many an inevitable catastrophe, many an annoyance to aristocratic 
pride, has been averted by the timely foresight of Sir Robert Inglis in the 
exercise of these self-assumed functions as mediator. It must not be 
supposed, however, that he has any ambition to win cheap ya at the 
expense of principles he holds in honour. On the contrary, there is much 
of shrewdness and even of craft in the tact with which he avoids making 
any advance until the moment when longer to delay would deprive the 
proffered boon of its virtue. Those whose opinions he represents are 
well aware that he possesses this valuable quality, and hg place the 
most implicit confidenee in his judgment. They know that he will not 
speak of capitulating except at the exact moment when, if he postponed 
it, he could not march out with the honours of war. ; 

Any persons whomight be disposed to entertain this charge of bigotry 
to which we have already alluded, or who may have had personal know- 
ledge of some of the more active members of the Church militant, have 
only to look at Sir Robert Inglis in order to satisfy themselves that he is 
singularly exempt from those personal traits which are usually the con- 
sequence of the indulgence of the evil passions, more especially those 
which are aroused by theological disputes. We have, unfortunately, 
many living examples of the kmd of character thus engendered. We 
find in them a stern bearing and harsh demeanour, imperious airs, and a 
coldness of heart, the consequence of spiritual conceit, a dogmatic spirit, 
and a tyrannical hatred of Catlett independence. The mind thus 
warped from its natural course, works its will upon the outward man. 
Pale faces, cadaverous complexions, austerity, bodily leanness, and an 
aspect, in some cases, of asperity, in others a hypocritical pretension to 
piety, attest, in the class of men we refer to, the ineffectual attempt to 
attain a transcendental state while still mixing up spiritual with worldly 
interests. To such advocates of the Church as these, Sir Robert Inglis 
presents a most decided and agreeable contrast, both in mind and person. 
He looks the very impersonation of the spirit of good humour. The 
ample proportions of his frame, and an air of indulgence in habitual 
ease, Ins large, open, smiling countenance, tinted with the ruddy hue, at 
once the result of good health and good living, and, above all, the expres- 
sion of unaffected benevolence and amiability on his countenance, be- 
speak so favourable a construction of his character, that you are, in fact, 
more unwilling to believe as against him charges of dogmatism, illibe- 
rality, or a disposition to encroach on the rights of others to gratify an 
appetite for spiritual dominion, than you would be in the case of many 
men who stand before parliament as the steady supporters of the na- 
tional religion. Nor, indeed, are you, on a superficial observation, dis- 
posed even to give him credit for that intellectual weight which he un- 
Sut you are soon undeceived when you bestow a 
glauce on his massive forehead, his intelligent eye, and, above all, if you 
observe the cool self-possession with which he addresses himself to 
auestions before the House, commanding, not less by his talents than by 
his station, the most respectful attention. There are few men in parlia- 
ment, professing to be the upholders of established systems, who are so 
ready as Sir Robert Inglis is to give reasons for his opinions, or to de- 
monstrate the truth of any axioms he may lay down. Still less are there 
to be found any to surpass him in the liberality of spirit with which he 
entertains the opinions of adversaries, or gives their full and legitimate 
weight to the fundamental principles on which they may base their argu- 
ments. These are not the habits of mind of a dogmatist, or of an intole- 
rant man. . J : . 

As a speaker, Sir Robert Inglis rises far above mediocrity. His mind 

has been so well trained, and his acquirements are so extensive, that 

there are few public questions with which he does not grapple power- 

fully, subduing them to the purposes of his political life His speeches 

are more argumentative than declamatory. He trusts more to the influ- 

ence of reason than to appeals to prejudice or passion. Whenever he 

does travel out of the line of argument or demonstration, and appeals to 
moral influences, it is to invoke a respect, or a submission, which to his 
mind appears inevitable, for principles which he supposes to be iniver- 
sally recognised, or institutions which he looks upon as being establish- 
lished, not merely by so temporary an authority as human law, but by a 
law far more enduring, which has its origin in the necessities and obliga- 
tions of our existence. If, however, he finds these assumptions of bis 
disregarded, or these fundamental principles disputed, he does not, as 
some exalted champions of.the Church are wont to do, invoke religious 
hatreds or party passions to the aid of his cause, but relies on the milder 
influence of reason to produce conviction, rather than endeavour by more 
vulgar agencies to compel submission. The construction of his spee hes 
resembles the organisation of his mind. Taking for granted, or demon- 
strating when necessary, first princi sles, he works up to his con lusion 
by clear, logical argument. His * is simple, his language both forci- 
ble and elegant. He seldom adopts any of those contrivances BY which 
practised speakers endeavour to enlist the feelings of their audience, or 
to act on their convictions through the imagination. He 1s satisfied with 
a straightforward exposition of what he believes to be the truth. ' “ tl. 
his speeches contain evidences of the exercise of the imaginative facul- 
ties, it is because he is carried away by his subject, not that he has laid 


‘ ae; 
questionably has. 








‘himself out to e Whe i : 
oratory, —* so forcible, yet unpretending, with illustrations of a 
oetical character, they are chosen with remarkable taste and applica- 
ility. His quotations are never hackneyed, and his metaphors are dis- 
tinguished by striking originality. At times he displays a power of elo- 
quence for which his ordinary sperking does net prepare you. It is the 
outpouring of a lofty enthusiasm, prompted by a deep repugnance to the 
downward tendency of public and political morality, and the low tone 
which even the greatest men of the day are compelled to assume, in 
obedience to the sordid views of commercial and social questions, which, 
contrary to the true spirit of trade and commerce, appear to be spreading 
more widely through the community. 

The public character of Sir Robert Ing 
spect. 
Church and State, do violence to their own judgment, while they are 
guilty of great injustice towards his character. Without the slightest 
approach to that cant which is so ofeusive in some of the most promi- 
nent advocates of the interests of the Church, he isinspired witha fervent 
zeal for the attainment of spiritual objects, which he conceives to be more 
essential to the welfare of his countrymen, and to the permanent stability 
of the monarchy, than any laws or schemes of legislation of a purely 
temporal character. But when he descends from this high position, and 
enters the arena of ordinary political discussion, he evinces as thorough 
practical an acquaintance with all the details of the every-day business 
of political life as those who have, al! along. been entirely absorbed in 


lis inspires very general re- 








such considerations. Such men as he. actuated by the feelings which | 
i such very superior talents, | 


1 


we have already ascribed to him, and wit 
are of very great value in the legislature. Possessed of rank, fortune, 
and influence, their public service is voluntary, and their opinions upon 
public matters, more especially where they are not the slaves of party- 
feeling, are listened to with a deference which tew statesmen, even the 
highest, can command. They are obviously disinterested; and it is as- 
sumed, that only a very pure and exalted patriotism, or a very deep 
sense of duty, can induce them to abandon the ease and enjoyment of a 
wealthy retirement for the laborious and thankless pursuits of public 


lite. In the case of Sir Robert Inglis, this self sacrifice is the more valu- | and full, and every line of humour would vanish trom his countenance ; | young 


able, because the natural tendency of his mind is to the more peacetul 
and delightful pursuits of science and literature. It is probable that he 
finds his reward in the consciousness that he is doing his duty, even more 
than in the respect and admiration, however gratifying, of that large 


bis intellectual merits, and his social virtues. 
. — —— 
LETTER FROM SIR HENRY POTTINGER. 


* TO THE EDITOR OF THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE.” 


‘Sir,—In the sketch of my life which youhave published in your num- 
ber for October, there is one point regarding which I must beg you to be 
so good as to insert a brief correction, because, as it now stands, it might 
convey a reflection which would be totally undeserved, and which, I am 
equally certain, has never occurred to you. I allude to that passage in 
which yo: speak of my leaving the two ill-fated brothers, Vanghans, in 
the Traveller's Bungalow, at Wargaon, and flying alone across the country 
to Poonah. Now, had I done so, under any circumstances whatever, and 
those poor young men afterwards suffered as they did, I should not only 
have never forgiven myself, but I conceive that | might have been justly 
reprobated for unfeeling and selfish conduct, especially were it taken into 
consideration, that they were entire strangers to that part of the country, 
whilst, on the other hand, I was intimately acquainted with the people 
and localities. The facts were briefly these:—I quitted Panwell, at the 
head of Bombay Harbour, at midnight, on the 3rd of November, 1817 


(having horses placed at different distances on the road), and passed the 
two Vaughans uear the top of the Bhore Ghaut, about half way to Poon- 
ah, between three and four the next morning, but without speaking to 
them or ascertaining who they were, it being then dark. On reaching 


Wargaon, after sunrise, my horse-keeper informed me, that patroles of 


Mahratta horse were all over the country ; that during the preceding night 
he twice had to lead the horse he was in charge of outside the village, 
and secrete him in a hollow, aud that it was reported, that a British offi- 
cer had heen speared (which preved quite true) the day before, close to 
Abe city of Poonah. J had neither servants nor baggage of any kind with 
me, and did not think of halting for a moment at Wargaon. 1, there‘ore, 
hastily scribbled a note, with a pencil, « 
the travellers I had passed, as well asal 
of affairs, and advising thei to go back towards Bombay. 
left in the hands of the man who was emy 
veller’s Bungalow, mounted my trusty steed—long celebrated throughout 
the Deckan by the name of Bandi: oot—and galloped across the country, 


* 
nt 
lothers. of the dangerous position 


pursued (as | afterwards found) by some Mahratta horsemen, but whom 
my gallant Arab easily outstripped. I got to the Residency, at Poonah 
(after having halted some hours at Dapoorie, where the Paisliwa’s regu- 


was stationed), late in the 


Lui 


sh rs, 


Jar brigade, commanded by Br offic 
evening of the 4th of November; the batt 





morning, but neither the names nor fate of the poor Vaughans were known | 
for several days. Had my local know! dge not enabled me to leave the 
read. I should doubtless have shared t itter with them, but why they 
did not act on my advice, it is now fruitiess to conjecture: probably ther | 
cattle and servants, and they thems 3, W fatigued from travelling | 
all night, and they were seized, as you deseril when sitting at lunch- 
eon. 

Before I conclu le, I may observe tt heroic and distinguished 
Major Eldred Pottinger was my nephew, and not younger brother. 

‘T remain, Sir, y bed servant, 
‘67 Eaton Place, London ; : Henry PotrinGEeR. 
November 2. 1846. 

[We are glad to have Sir Henry Pottinger’s acc t of this ident: bu 
submit that our version of it hardly exposes him to the in tatio 
me ntions. As dier. h mwwever, may feel scr ip tlous on the pe nt Th 
part referred to stands thus in the Magazine, p. 432:—* Cap 
ger, from his knowledge of the feeling of the country at that time, an 
his acquaintance with the native character, suspected the intent 


} 


and, having mentioned his strong impressions to the oth 
ed out the best of his horses, and entreate 
to guide them across the country, which he 
as he had often hunted there. The brothers, however, declined, insistin 
on it that they were quite sate, and that the 


injure them. 


. at 
assured them he 


natives would not dare t 


him, rode off across the country, and though 
for twenty miles, got safely into the camp at Poonah.’ J—Dudblin Uni 
Magazine. 


[Ae we copied the‘ Sketch of Sir H 


Pottings r,’ the insertion of the abov 


Those who look upon him as a mere upholder of abuses in j, 


he back of a letter, warning 


This note I} 
loyed to take care of the Tra- 


e of Kirkee was fought the next 


los, 
| 


{ them to do the same, offering 


1 1 
knew Well, 


Seeing that his appeals were unavailing, Captain Pottinger, 
taking an opportunity when the horsemen were at some distance from 
pursued at once, and closely, 





This view was adopted, in particular, by the clergyman of one of his ad- 
| joining parishes, a man already past the prime of life, and in whose heavy 
| brows was indicated a sort of moral sternness, which, conjoined as it was 
with an intellect of no common order, made him the ruling mind of the 
district. The opinion of such a man, very decidedly expressed in favour 
of his young colleague, had the effect, to some extent, of hushing the re- 
marks of the inferior crities. This man, however, held an opinion of his 
| own respecting his young friend, which, although he had never made it 
| public, he had not ceased to hint seriously to the youth himself, ‘ My dear 
| boy,’ he had once said to him, grasping his hand, and speaking in a tone 
| of tenderness which both surprised and affected the young man, ‘there is 
a great difference between poetical fervour on Christian topics and the 
piety which a clergymau onght to have.’ 

There was yet another class of critics with whom the young clergyman 
of —— formed a subject of discussion. These were his more intimate 
acquaintances; young men who had formerly been his class-fellows, and 
who, from their residences at greater or less distances from the remote 
pert of the country where he was settled, still kept up a correspondence 
with him. With these he was not only a favourite, but an ebject of quite 
a peculiar kind of interest. They knew hin better than those among 
whom he wes now cast; and in some of the most pleasant and enduring 
recollections of their lives le was a primcipal figure. Evenings they had 
spent in his lodgmg when they were yet students together at college, 


ct 








| walks they had had in his company, little humorous extravagancies, and | 
riotous outbreaks, of which on such occasions he used to be guilty, and | 


which, in fact, gave such occasions their peculiar stamp and after-relish, 
| lived in their memories, aud were invariably rehearsed when a tew of 
, them chanced to meet and talk over their college days. They waderstood 
| better that superabundant mirthfulness which so perplexed the new ac- 
| quaintances of their friend; indeed, this was scarcely the aspect of hin 
| which they remembered best. They had seen him in moods more pro- 
| found, and, as they thought, more characteristic ; when, that exterior coat 
| of mirthfulness thrown off, he would be all intense, energetic, and scorn- 

ful; when awakened by some sublime thought, his eye would open calm 
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lease by meretricious ornaments. When he invests his | rions elements of his character became more thoroughly interwrought. 














remble in his, hastened to lead her into church. Passin along the nar: 
Yow aisle, with its smooth earthen floor, he reached one of the long pews 
on the left of the pulpit, distinguished as the minister’s pew, by the plain 
cushion of green baize laid along the seat. The boy and the maid-servant 
trom the manse, who, with the greater part of the congregation, had ta- 
ken their places before the minister’s arrival, came out of the pew to al- 
low their mistress entrance. After handing her in, the clergyman passed 
on to the vestry at the farther end of the aisle, from which, the worship- 
pers in the meantime having all composed themselves in their seats, he 
soon issued to ascend the pulpit-stair. The service passed much as usual, 
save that the hearers were perhaps less attentive to what was spoken than 
was customary with them, most eyes being directed at intervals towards 
the upper corner of the minister’s pew, where, scarce moving, sat one, 
with whom also, as if he grudged being so near her and yet not by her, 
the speaker's thoughts were. What with the glimpses obtained by the 


’ : * : : 
| more rude and curious of the congregation who lad waited outside before 


| service, What with the more steady view which others were able by their 





| or, as Was more common still, when he would thrill them with some low | 


| note of saduess, the over-sobbing, as it seemed, of secret sorrow. 
| truth is, however, that these were prejudiced judges, at least on th 


Lhe | which it was difficult to provcke to a smile, a certain ex 
r 5 : , ; , prejuaic e spe-| care, of anxiety, sometimes uamounting even to pain and rest 
: _tha r cial point of the congruity of their friend’s character with the clerical | What was the canse of this? 
portion of his fellow countrymen who have had the means of estimating | profession, to which most of them also belonged ; inasmuch, as not only | riage ? 


| position in church, to obtain while the service lasted, and what with the 


brief intreductions to the bride, with which a cousidered number con- 
trived to get themselves favoured after service was over, the whole popu- 
lation of the parish had that evening a pretty correct portrait of their min- 
ister’s young wife to comment upon. x 

‘And what think you of our ministér's wife ?’ said the wife of the miller 
ot the parish, ou her way home from church, to the wite of a farmer, who 
in respect of her husband’s dignity as one of the elders, had enjoyed the 
opportunity for a closer inspection of the bride, which a personal intro- 
duction afforded. 
95 Weel,’ was the reply, ‘ there’s no denyin’ that she’s bonny, f or alovelier 
face I never clappit e’e upon; but to me there’s something waefw’ about 
her—a want o’ lichness like.’ 

Nearly three months had passed since that day. The busy occupations 
of summer and early autumn had come both to fisher and husbaudman, 
and the minister's marriage had become a topic of the past. Yet, as we 
have before mentioned, it had not escaped the attention of the parishion- 
ers that a great change had taken place in the whole demeanour of their 
ing pastor since his marriage. Instead of that overflowing joyousness 
which they had formerly remarked in him, there was now a gravity 
»ression of 
Lcisieba aes 
and was it any way connected with his mar- 
The parishioners had no means of answering this question; they 


| had he tinged them with something of his own gaiety, but their very | very rarely saw the young clergyman and his wife when they were in the 


views of the clerical profession and its duties were in part his. 

| The young clergyman’s critics were exclusively persons of his own 
status in society ; mostly, indeed, his fellow-clergymen. By his parish- 
ioners, generally, he was not criticised ; he was beloved, idolised. A poor 
{and rude population, partly agricultural and partly fishing, they had none 
of those recondite fears and doubts respecting their young pastor which 
were reciprocated within his own circle. It is true, his inexperience, his 
almost total ignorance of the commonest affairs of country life, did not 
escape their notice; and the mistakes he made in his questions regarding 
farming matters, for instance, were a subject of pleasant comment in their 
little faumily-meetings. Nevertheless they respected and loved him ; they 
were proud of the reputation which they or wt him to possess as a 
scholar ; and it was their boast, that in the whole country-side there was 
not his equal as a preacher, nor one who more zealously and punctually 
performed his duties as a parish clergyman. He was so modest, too, they 
said; very young, and a little boyish in appearance, perhaps; but that 
was a fault which was always mending. 

Such was the state of matters in the parish of —, when, about 
twelve montlis after the young clergyman had been settled in it, the re- 
port spread that he was about to be married to a young lady in the me- 
tropolis, te whom he had been attached since he was a student. Of course 
the news produced a great sensation in the parish. As there was no 
| young 
a wite from a distance could be received as a slight, the feeling, upon the 
whole, was one of general contentment. It was, indeed, hinted by some 
that their minister might have acted as well if he had selected Miss , 
the minister’s daughter of a neighbouring parish, a good-tempered, agree- 
able, and pretty girl, whose qualities as a housewife had been proved 
satisfactorily by the manner in which she had managed her father’s 
hayseheld since her mother’s death, and who was understood, poor thing! 
to have become too partial to her father’s young colleague. ‘IT wish, af- 
| ter all, this fine young lady from the town, may make a good country- 
| minister’s wife, with her music and her accomplishments,’ was the re- 
mark of the more out-spoken of the gossips, founded partly on a vague 
notion of town young ladies in general, partly upon certain intimatioiis 
which had reached them, as to the peculiar qualifications which distin- 
| guished the young lady in whom they chanced to be more immediately 
ji The hum of gossip, however, died away as the time tixed for 
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| 


| interested. 
| the minister’s departure to be married drew near; aud when he was 
| gone, the whole parish was on tiptoe for the day on which they shoul 
welcome him back with his young bride. 

It came at last. After three weeks of absence the young clergyman 
returned to his parish, bringing home his wife. It was on a Saturday 


t 


| 
evening ; 
cer would be as her husband led her to church on the following morning. 
This was speedily noised abroad through the parish, and it was plain that 


+ 


onthe morrow an unusually large congregation would assemble to hea 
see his young wite. 

The morning came,—a fine Sunday morning late in June. 

| sound of the kirk bell was heard in the manse ; 

man had set out carryins 

in within the leaves; the boy and the maid-servant had also gone, in haste 

have some talk with the 





| to reach the church door in time to 


e | his arm 


by the side of the planting leading to the church. 
| 


and gl ud. 
| to the fair being by his side, he said, in a low, earnest tone,— 
‘Oh, Helen, you are welcome to the parish of your Henry. 

ke me worthy of you.’ 
| 


J 


ois | 
o} von, and mi 
| She spoke not: 


ming with tears. 


{to brush her shoulder as she passed. 


lady among his parishioners upon whose pretensions his choice of 


and the first glimpse the parishioners would get of the fair stran- 


the minister's first sermon after his entry into the married state, and to | 
: 


Already the 
already the minister’s 
} 3 44 ° + 
the Bible under his arm, with the sermon shat 


by-standers 
‘fore service should commence. When these were fairly out of sight, the 
n he | voung clergyman issued from the garden-door, with his bride leaning on 
’ Walking slowly dowu the little avenue which led from the 
tain Pottin- | manse towards the high read, they turned on the right into the footpath 
Save the sound of the 
yell, which came upon their ears from the church still out of sight, all was 
r officers, order- | quiet, the air was cali, the sky mild and clear, the earth green, fragrant, 
The heart of the young man swelled within him, and turning 


God bless 


mt turned her eyes to meet his, which were swim- 
No wonder that the young clergyman felt proud and 
full at heart, as he gazed on her whom he had chosen for his own; no 
vrsity\| wonder that he was careful to lead her so that her feet might avoid every 

stone or twig that lay in her path, or that he advanced his hand to push 
»| back with a tender jealousy every too-presuming branc!: that threatened 
Her delicate and graceful form 


j company of each other ; indeed, they very rarely saw the latter at all, 
and never in such a way as to become familiar with her—a circumstance 
which by no means disposed them to speak favourably of her, it being the 
established morality for a clergyman’s wife in that part of the country, 
that she should go about doing good, and learning who were sick within 
the bounds of her husband’s parish. 

Nor even had the families, who constituted what might be called the 
society of the district for some miles round, very ample opportunities for 
judging respecting the happiness of the young clergyman’s married life. 
Occasionally, indeed, he and his wife paid visits to one or other of the fa- 
milies in question, when generally the same circle of persons would be 
invited to meet them; but of these occasions no more fruitful subject of 
remark could be gathered than this, of which, however, the ladies made 
the most, that the young minister exhibited, by his looks even at table, by 
the care with which he adjusted his wife’s shawl] as he led her out in the 
evening air, and by a thousand little acts the publicity of which is tolerated 
only during the honeymoon, an excess of matrimonial fondness, a perpe 
tual yearning towards his young wife in the presence of other people to 
witness. On the other hand, when these acquaintances paid visits to tire 
manse of ——, they usually found the yonng wife seated at her piano, near 
asmall window in the drawing-room, overlooking the garden ; and in the 
j absence of any just cause for depreciating her housewifely qualities, for 
| all about her had an air of neatness, order and beautiful taste, they then 
would fasten on the character of the music that lay scattered about as the 
most memorable thing, and would carry away a suatch of sentimental 
English from one sheet, and the decisive fact that the words on another 
were Italian, as circumstances and proofs to be afterwards produced in 
judgment against their hostess. 

‘ Do you know, papa, that in all her music there is not a copy of Pope’s 
| ** Dying Christian ?’ ’ said oue of these visitors to her clerical parent, on her 
| evening narration at home of the history of the day. 

‘ Very likely, my dear,’ was the answer. ‘I am sure her husband has 
not a copy of Turretin’s T'heologia Elenctica, in all his library.’ 

Those who, had they been so inclined, had the best opportumties for 
| forming an opinion as to the chances of a happy matrimonial future for the 
| young Adam and Eve of the manse of . were the other inmates of the 
| manse, the man, the boy, and the maid-servant. All that they had nated, 
| however, or were able fo report to their friends the gossips of the parish, 

was, that the minister was very fond of his young wife ; that when he was 
| not visiting his parishioners, they were almost always together, either 
H 
| 











within-doors, where he would read to her, or sit opposite to her writing 
his sermon, or hang over her with his back to the little window, as she sat 
at her piano and sang; or, if the evening were fine out-of-doors, walking 
up and down in the garden, sometimes issuing at the little white gate at 
the end of the farthest mossy path, and strolling into the park beyond, at 
other times preferring the little avenue with its s! de of small firs, and 
extending their slow ramble almost to within sight of the public road. 
Such was the sum of the maid-servant’s observations ; that the minister 
was very fond of his young wife, and that they were almost always toge- 
ther. Good, lightsome, ignorant soul! happy she, to whom that bending 
of her master over the sweet instrument of wonder, watching the white 
fingers playing among the white keys, and that glinting of her mistress’s 
white dress as she walked among the garden bushes leaning on her affec- 
tionate husband’s arm, were pictures so paradisaic ! Alas! it was far 
otherwise. What meant this yearning of one heart towards another 
wedded to it befor: God and man?) Why this continued, this lover-like 
longing: this timid, doubtful, tearful lovering round one whom he had 
| not now to win: who, fair as she was, was his and only his, his wife, his 
| handmaid, the nightly partner of his breast? Why this too protracted 
wooing; this cireling of two creatures round each other in mutual avoid 
ance and pre-occupation, who, in the healthy course of nature, ought ere 
now to have been wedded together into a true sphere-wiit, restful itself, 
and revolving into its own mid radiance? Oh, how unfit these, with their 
tremulous, inquiring, oft-interchanged elances,—his, tender and reproach- 
ful,—hers, sad, but yet as with a grief which made the heart hard ; how 
unfit these for their place and circumstances! Those shrewd and sun- 
tanned reapers whetting their scythes for their morning’s work, and that 
hoarse-voiced fisherman calling to his boy on the beach,—these, and such- 
like, were the parishioners into whose strong, rough souls the word of 
salvation was to be dropped, and over whose busy lives the watch was to 
be kept by that love-sick youth walking in the garden-paths by the side 
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letter is necessary.— Editor Albion. | . : . : : 
bending lily-like as she walked caught a singular and accordant loveliness 


of that cold-eyed beauty. Oh, world ! why, because custom is venerable. 
wilt thou hang up a little violet-colonred lamp of perfumed oil, to light 
thereby a mine in which there are deep chasms, and black fallen blocks, 
and dripping filthy waters, and sallow night-plants growing from the 
walls ? ⸗ 
And what, after all, was the cause of this deceptive unrest, of which 
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an ; : - 
“SS —— — | from the pure white of her dress, which contrasted as she hung on her hus- 

THE YOUNG COUNTRY CLERGYMAN. | band’s arm with the deep black of his clerical costume. Her face was 

A SCOTTISH STORY. pale, calm, and ofa beauty rare, and smileless. Over the full white arch 

ms ; — of her forehead was shaded hair of a light auburn; and her large eyes 
she young clergyman of the pariea Of —— had been married three | were of that deep, limpid, indolent blue, which is like the moonlit 1eaven 
months. It had been noted by all who had opportunities of observing | we see mirrored down ina tranquil pool, mystic, fathomless, beautiful.— 


him that a very great change had of late came over his manners. 


gr ; Betore | There was, moreover, an indefinable coldness or sadness in her whole 
his marriage he had been remarkable 






; 


hi for a certain wild buoyancy of spi- | expression, most specifically marked, perhaps, in a slight and apparently 
rits, which the more sedate and censoricus of his critics did not fail to find | habitual parting of the lips. which would have been noticed by an atten- 
fault with as unbecoming in a « lergyman, and which was all the more tive observer. This list essness, however, hung about her beauty like a 
—22 by them, that it was c upled in his case with a bold and unu-| mantle which became it. It seemed as if her mind by preference were 
sual mode of expressing himself on religious subjects. Not that there | ex er ata distance, and as if, each time she looked at you, she were return- | 


ao 


, ⁊ > 34 what os » * 28 1 - ° ⁊ 
was any thing which they could complain of as positively unorthodox in | ing somewhence. So it was when she turned her eyes in reply to her 








| the manse of was the scene? Was it that there was any inherent 
unsuitableness for each other, any want of harmony between the natures 
of the two beings whom Fate had thus conjoined by a holy and indisso- 
luble tie? This, certainly, did not appear, but rather the contrary. No 
fitter were a union between poetic strength and music, than might have 
seemed that between the young pastor and his wife. Did the secret 
cause, then, of so much solicitude lie in the absence, on either side of 
that affection, without which marriage is a harsh adultery? This were, 
probably, it might have seemed, a truer surmise ; nay, it was the surmise 














his sentiments; on the contrary, it was observed that in his sermons he husband’s fervent blessing and tearful glance. At the same time there was! with which the young clergyman himself (for too evidently he was not 
used to be drawn, as if by a natural tendency, to those special and inner | a momentary change in her expression, appropriate, as it seemed, to that | the party who loved too little) would have been found by one w ho could 
doctrines, in fondness for which orthod was conceived to consist. His | coming from a distance which we have described; the blue languor of her | have seen deep into him, to be racking in silence his sleepless soul.— 
re presentations, In particular, of the J icidents of Gospe | historv wer | eves turned of as vuiden, nay, almost shot, into a something more keen, | That troubled. reproachful clance at his partner’s face, did it not seem 
marked, when contrasted with those of other clergymen. witha freshness tremulous, and vivid, whether the rushing spark of fondness in a bride of | to say, ‘ Lovest thou me, Helen?’ that impatience except at her side, - 
and power that were quite surprising. St ven here there was some: | three weeks. or some other more complex and characteristic feeling, it | and that restlessness even there, did it not seem a perpetual interroga- 
thing dissatisfying to one portion of his critics. He aimed, they said, at | would have been difficult totell. Evidently her husband received the | tion, a perpeta il desire? ‘Oh, end this, thou loved one; dissolve thyself 
making Scriptural scenes too vivid t was remembered against } for | assnrance of affection, for he drew her close to him, pressed her hand si- for once in womanly weakness, twining thy soft arms round thy husband’s 
Instance, that he had once spoken of ( s cing on the green iss tly and raised it to his lips A kiss might have followed, but it was| neck, so that henceforth he may walk in manly pride, no longer bowing 
and that, on another occasion, not he pulpit bat in conversation, he | Sunday morning, in the open air, the planting was not thick, there might | the head before thee as his queen and life-giver, but gov erning thee smmi- 
iad described with great enthusiasm, the effect produced on his mind by persons on the other side, he had his ministerial bands on, and the kirk | lingly. as his dear, gentle, trustful wife. 
oh igh engraving of Albert Durer, representing Christ driving the mon- vas in his ear. They walked slowly on, there fore ; he opened the | Yet there were no words spoken to bring the torment to a conclusion 
y-changers out of the lemple. The vague sensation of une ess Wik "| tle wicket that crossed the path where it rea hed its highest elevation ;| by I liciting the truth. In their walks and téte-d-tétes, he was the 
tiese little eccentricities of speech, as they were considered to be, pro- ! new the church was in view, with the people who had not yet entered | principal speaker; but the themes which he permitted himself were 
e“uced in the minds of those critics, was ited, as we "| ithererd| about the doors iway from the main one—flowers, books, a song which pleased them 
7 * * ie i feeling of alarm caus d by 1} ng flow of a ah As the pair were seen approac hing, the boys, the sexton’s w g depu bo a, her hie uth, bis little pari h-bound 8 hemes and aspirations, their 
— po remarked in the y i py " ! | ties at the bell rope for the } ist sixte en minutes ceased from thei ent | ear] nterviews when they first becam known to each other, the fate 
, * there were, howev: ” gy eitner less cé rousi placing their hands in their pockets, le g st tne | of this that o sor her 2 quantances, anc bove all, the excursion 
disposed, o rec] ir-sighted and { etrat were very hopet fh ible le g their leisurely and open st a to the mcreet | which ‘ make with | to a part of e country Where she 
f ire caree His faults they rega dl as thos itural to a young m2 4 hy seniors were alread egard t b A | had spe “ months of he irlhood. and of the lake and mountain 
J tinguished for What they called a his magin turn of in , at ud the u ance of the object of so iosity scenery of J tained m y happy ecollections Such, so 
duey trusted that these wou | disappear as be became older l » va | . ¢ a wad ber husband, f rh . “r ag . ⸗ — sual conversations. For some 
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time after their marriage, indeed, 
was fess timidity and restram 
forefinger in her fair ringlets, 
eyes, calling her his Beauty, pouting the lip at herplayfally, 
her in half earnest for her sid coyness, her present coldness; but all 
had ceased, discontinued by degre: s;a thorn had been implanted in the 
quick of his soul which would not bear touching; and now his love, nis 
increasing fondness, were shown but in tones and manner. Sometames 
the words of caress rose to his lips as if to burst out, and his arms tin- 
gled to enfold her; but a look at her smileless face and impassive form 
made him turn away heart-saddened, or brought the blood dancing 
through his throat in a proud and angry rush. Sometimes agonized by 
the intolerable endurance of his own thoughts, he was on the port of 
forcing himself into the mystery of hers, by all or any harshness ; but 
n his love would ooze up through his firmness, 
4, or a terrible presentiment would w ithhold him on the 
k to his uncertainty, telling him it were better thus. 
' this their own affliction was all in all to them. 
Conclusion in our rect. 
———— 
THE PORTFOLIO. 
So much as from occasion we may glean.—Hamlet. 
CAUSE AND EFFECT. 


‘oincidences are often mistaken for consequences; simultaneousiuess 


t then; he would sit 





the 
cru 


drag him bac 
two young hearts 
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of cecurrence in any two events, however disconnected, for a manifest | 
dwellers on the Kentish coast | 
doxbted, because their tirst appearance was concomitant, that the Good- | 


case and effect. None of the ancient 
win sands were occasioned by the erection of Tenterden steeple; and 
some of our enlightened contemporaries, while they laugh at this ridi- 
culous inconsequence, lend themselves to others scarcely less absurd.— 
How many still believe in the lunar influence upon the weather, forget- 
ful that torrents of rain are often falling in Scotland, at the very moment 
when the southern counties of England are enjoying cloudless sunshine, 
while the supposed cause of these opposite effects is serenely smiling in 
the heavens at the existence of a delusion which a moment’s reflection 
would dissipate. The experiments of one or two daring sceptics have 
shaken the prevalert belief, that if a hot cross bun be kept till the fol- 
lowing 4sood Friday, it will not get stale; but we nave still some popu- 
jar superstitions, as to supposed cause and effect, which, enjoying the 
immunity said to be imparted to the bun by its mystic impression, 
never get stale; or rather, to speak more correctly, which never wear 
out. 

Nothing more common than to balance a mistake in one direction, by 
perpetrating an opposite blunder, as if we thought that two wrongs 
would make one right. Thus, while our ancestors stoutly maintained the 
influence of the moon upon the weather, they denied and even ridiculed 
the assertion of some of the ancients, that it influenced the tides of the 
ocean; stiffly adhering to their own sapient doctrine, until Newton 
proved them to be blockheads. Mankind, in short, has been acute 
enough to discover cause and effect where they do not exist, and toover- 
Jeok them where they do; an instructive rebuke for human vanity, were 
we ever wise enough to know our own ignorance! ? 

Both these errors of judgment are attributable to the greater facility 
with which we see coincidences, than foresee consequences. Future re- 
sults, however inevitable, have so little excitement for us, that we create 
imaginary ones, for the pleasure of giving them a present interest. In 
a former paper we traced the foundation of the Turkish empire to the 
weaving of a cobweb over the mouth of the cave. Could the remote 
consequences of the spider's industry have been preternaturally revealed 
to Mahomet, he would have thought less, probably, of the coming glo- 
ries of the Mussulmen, than of his own instant escape. Few men care 
for any eveut from which, however great may be its prospective advan- 
tages, they themselves derive no immediate benefit. Hence the disap- 
pomtment invariably following any great occurrence, whence instant or 
proximate improvements have been sanguinely anticipated. They donot 
occur a /a minute, therefore they will not occur hereafter, therefore our 
—— was a fond delusion; a common deduction, but not less 

aise than rife. 
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FORWARD MOTION THE UNIVERSAL LAW. 

There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 

Rough-hew them how we will, , 
Says Shakspeare, a fine moral truth, which cannot be too often and too 
urgently inculcated. Even our bad ends under the influence of this cui- 
dance , and in spite of our own perverse acts and aims, may only tend to 
* istrate the axiom that all partial evil is universal good, thus accounting 
concile with the diviue attributes ; and justifying, if any such vindication 
can be deemed necessary, the w ays of God’to man. ‘Astronomers have 
discovered that while the planets and stars are fulfilling their separate 
motions, w hile comets startle us by their eccentric courses, while the ne- 
bul are floating hither and hither, and the milky way is undergoing tre- 
quent changes, the sun itself and all its cirewmvolving or apparently tixed 
spheres, by a gigqutic progression hitherto uususceptible of measurement 
are advancing through the stupendous vastitudes of spree, as if seeking 
some heavenly goal, as yet invisible, where : 


+ 
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— perchance, the whole system 
y receive its final and blissful consummation, by returning to the Deity 


from whom it emanated. 


itthere be any analogy between the material and the moral world, and 
Wat is more probable ! may we not surmise that the human mind 
Ject to the same law that ge 
‘ erratic, or “ 
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, sub- 
t governs our solar system, however stationary, 
retrograde it may seem in a particular instance, is in the ag- 
ate, making a sure though not caleul: 1 
itual course presc ribed to him, man shall again be brought round to 
tue paradise from which he was expelled ? 
duality, the human wi! 
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Each individual seeks a several goal 
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But Heaven’s great view is one—and that the whole. 


Most rational, most consolatory, most reli 
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tty and exceptional evils, 
& tulversal good is to be ac- 
pposition there is nothing paradoxical. Shall man’s 
poisons, life from death, and shall God’s spiritual 
alch , less beneficent? Once admit a divine superin- 
tendance over moral agencies, singly tree, but collectively controuled, and 
we can easily understand how vice may be made conducive to vi 
falsehood to truth, oppression to freedom, until 
will all 
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gious is it to fix our eyes 
is great view, and not to pore upon the pe 1 
p ssibly the very means by which final and 
complished. In this su : 

art extract health from 
alchemy be less potent 


rtue, 


. 80 far as our finite nat 


; . | ny ire 
ow, all evil shall be extinguished in all good. 


LE CI-DEVANT JEUNE HOMME. 

fime is a rigorous life-lord, for thou 
* —* average term of your lease, he is sure to come down upon you 
= duapidations, and not rarely by an apopletic or some similar process 

{ e oy a } — , . Y , H y ; } ] 

: ) “i ( — 7 —*— notie e whe n you think your holding is perfectly se- 
ts - Although he acts with tolerable impartiality towards his tenants, 
aying his hand as heavily upon the rich as upon’ the poor, the former 
be ny | his —— touches much less palpably than the latter. Not 
ty ( mt 1e11 ifferent modes of life does this proceed, so much as from the 
ever-increasing anxiety and care of the wealthy to repair or conceal the 
ravages produced by the lapse of years. Before the present century a 
Sexagenarian, assuming the Toga senilis as a matter of course, with its 
usual concomitants of the powdered wig, long-fl 


é 





upped waistcoat, high- 
4 iartered shoes, and gold-headed stick, missing teeth, incipient mumble, 
and stooping gait, confessed himself both outwardly and inwardly to be 
an old man ; and claiming the privileges of age, seized every opportunity 
of pleading the ‘solve senescentem.’ Janntily flaunting now-a-days, il 
the Toga virilis, the dandy of sixty, with false teeth, whiskers eyebrow 

and dark curling wig, affects the airs, and even the vices of youth, and so 
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it had not been precisely so; there | pear forced and conventional, for they are copying a nonentity. Alas! | sions; in the fascination of love and the s 


by her and wind his | too, for the portrait painters, whose hard task is to suppress rather than | lite, or in the terrible scenes of sorrow an 
or lay his head in her lap and gaze into her | to copy, to be keen-sighted enongh to know where to be blind, to give 


reproaching | Winter the face of Spring, and to execute the forgery so adroitly that it 
all this | may pass current fora genuine likeness. 


bidding him not be | 
brink, and | 
Poor | 


rtive elegance of high-bred 
: agony which have been con- 
ceived by the great masters of the tragic art. Her leading characteristie- 
| the quality which essentially distinguishes her from Mrs. Siddons or 
, ; y he flattery that makes | Miss O'Neil, is the elegance which invariably distinguishes all her move~ 
a painter popular, while every one decries the too faithful Daguerreotype | ments. Of her, if ever of any human being, it may be said— 
likeness drawn by the sun. Whither is the artist to betake himself who ’ ’ 
wants a real undisguised old head for a study? Not to the ranks of the 


— ** nor —* a of the mor —_ there they bot find Her attitudes might furnish the most perfect models to the sculptor ; 
| nothing but a painted simulacrum, juvenile senility, superannuation hnug | and the exquisite proportions ieee whieh ia f 
| round with A anon flowers. Oh! whata choice a fine and fitting sub- | eye not lees than the * ——— —8 ————— 
| jects would have been presented to him, had he accompanied me yester- | trate the heart. Without entire regularity of feature her faker treo 
day, when I visited an agricultural district from which Thad been absent | possesses the highest species of beauty, that of expression. A profusion 
| since my school-boy days, and entered its Poor House! Heavens! what | of jet-black locks, curling over a beauteous bust, add the contrast of dark 
a noble gallery, what a variety, and yet what an accordance of bald aud | shade and light to the changes of her highly expressive and powerfa? 
grey heads, furrowed cheeks weather-beaten features, and bent bodies, | countenance. Its different phases are so various, and yet so riveting, that 
each and all bearing the visible and affecting impress left by seventy | it is often scarcely possible to believe that they belong to the same —2** 
jor eighty years of rustic labour ! Ifa single venerable head awakens in | dual, or that so much fascination can have proceeded from one set of fea- 
/ us an involuntary feeling of reverence, the sentiment becomes deepened | tures. 
| into a solemn respect, When we contemplate such an assemblage of anci- 
| ents as I then belield. 


This is the flatter 
! 


* Each step is beauty—every motion, grace.’ 


ch What is most worthy of admiration in this highly gifted actress, is the 
It made me share the feeling of the Gothic con- | versatility of power which she exhibits. In this respect she is superior tor 
| queror, when he rushed into the senate and found himself in the presence | either Mrs. Siddons or Miss O'Neil. She is not always majestic, like the 
, of the Conscript Fathers. Deem not the comparison inapposite from the | former, nor pathetic only, like the latter. She shares more in the va 
reat disparity of their respective ranks, for gennine, overt old age is de- riety of Shakspeare’s conceptions—in the pliability of Garrick’s powers 
| vulgarising, not to say dignifying; it is one of the touches of nature that | It is difficult to say whether she delineates with greater felicity the tra 
makes the whole world kin. _ gic passions of real sorrow, or the lighter graces of winning fascination. 
What a gush of youthful reminiscences did the sight awaken! In these | Original in every part, she is yet peculiar iu all; and so opposite are the 
decrepit forms aud time-stricken faces, I gazed upon vigorous young | characters she exhibits, that it is difficult to conceive that it is the same 
men who had been celebrated as wrestlers or cricketers wheu I last saw | actress yon see at different times on the boards. The parts which give 
them; the sturdy labourers who for so many recurring years had listened | the best idea of her great and varied powers are, Juliet, Rosalind, 
to the sun-saluting lark, as they yoked their team to the plough, or un- | demona, Belvidera, Pauline, Mrs. Haller, Jane Shore, Beatrice, Lady 
folded the sheep, or drove up the cows to the homestead ; or who, quit- ; Constance, Antigone, Julia, Isabella in the Fatal Marriage, and we amti- 
ting these duties for a moment at the sound of the huntsman’s horn, had | cipate Iphigenia in Aulis. Isabella is peculiarly suited to her powers, fer 
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he existence of pain and wrong, that dispensation so difficult to re- | 


ible progression, until, in the | 


However free in its indivi- | 


gh he may sometimes allow you to | 


rs. | 


run to look over the hedge, and catch a peep of the fox, or the hounds, 
or the jovial shouting squire, now, alas! lying silent in the churchyard. 
Those were the fathers who had reared families of children, and had left 
their sous to cultivate the fields, and pursue the rural labours which they 
| themselves had been compelled to abandon. Well might I sympathise 
with them, for in their presence I myself stood convicted of undeniable 
old age. With some of them I had chattered fifty or sixty years ago, so 


senem, quem senes audivere juvenem.’ 
MOTIVES AND ACTIONS. 

Beneficence without benevolence is but the corpse of a virtue, a body 
without asoul. The donor’s friendly feeling is the most valuable part of 
his gifts: if his heart be not as open as his hand ‘twere better to keep 
the latter closed, for uncharitableness is preferable to hypocrisy. * It will 
be reward enough for him who does good with an unwilling mind,’ says 
Byrom, ‘ if God pardons the feeling tor the sake of the deed.’ Motive is 
the real good or ill of all our actions, pursues the same writer,— 

‘Think! and be careful what thou art within, 
For there is sin in the desire of sin ; 
Think! and be thankful in a different case, 
For there is grace in the desire of grace.’ 

As content is the best of earthly goods, discontent the worst of earthly 
ills, and as both depend upon ourselves, what man, although the grum 
bling practice be as old as Horace’s ‘ Qui fit Maecenas, has a right to 
complain of his lot?) If aman of talent and good conduct be poor in 
what the world can give, let him gratefully reflect how rich he is in what 
the world cannot take away—iu intellectual resources, in a good consci- 
ence, and those external natural pleasures, which are not only accessible 
to all, but the more enduring as they are the more simple. If we never 
wanted what others have we should always have what we ourselves 
| want. The contented poor man is rich; the discontented rich one is 
} poor. : 
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BRITISH THEATRE. 
MACREADY. 


Mr. Macready has done so much, both by his personal performauces, 
and his efforts in the management of theatres, to uphold the legitimate 
| drama, in an age when it was well nigh overwhelmed by the amplithea- 
| tre and the melodrama, that his name can never be mentioned but with 

the highest respect in any disquisition on the British stage. If tragedy is 
| not banished from our theatres, and supplanted by Timour the Tartar, the 
| Cricket on the Hearth, and Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures, it is mainly 

owing to his continued and most meritorious efforts. As an actor his per- 
| formances entitle him to a very high place in the scale of histrionic excel- 
|lence. He is uniformly chaste, reflecting. and gentlemanlike ; his coucep- 


| tions are the result of long thought, deep study of his author, and no small | 
| Bit, I 2 


amount of historical and antiquarian research. In the latter — he 
much resembles Kemble. He has his learning, reflection and elevated 
{ conceptions of what his profession should be. These are great excellen- 
; r 


.| cies; and his execution in many respects keeps pace with his ideas. We 


| say in many respects, for it would betray I 
| particular his powers are equal to his ideas, or that he is to be placed ona 
| level with Kemble or Kean, in the force of actual performance. This 
| dues not so much seem to be owing to the want of physical powers, for 

they are very considerable, but rather to the absence of vehemence and 
| energy of conception. He is learned rather than original ; correct than 
| impassioned ; free from fault rather than overflowimg with effect. There 


i 


desired to admire ; and Victor Hugo, at Paris, characterized the two with 
| <M. Mac ready ale talent; mais Mademoiselle Faucit le genie.’ 
The best characters to give an idea of Mr. Macready’s powers are, 
King Lear and Cardinal Richelieu. The first is an admirable conception, 
aud is by far the most perfect piece of acting by a male performer now 
on the stage. We doubt if Garrick’s were equally true to Shakspeare’s 
we know that Kemble’s was less effective. He has brought out 
| this celebrated and most difficult part to a degree of perfection never be- 
fore witnessed in the English theatre. 
adinirable. 
| tellect, and vast capacity of that wonderfil statesman, peculiarly suit Mr. 
Macready’s powers, and are portrayed by him with admirable effect.— 
| His antiquarian and historical lore has here powerfully come to the aid of 
| his professional abilities; and he has apparently taken advantage of his 
| residence at Paris to gather many interesting and graphic details of his 
| manner, dress, and habits as well of mind as body. Altogether, it is one 
| of the most perfect personations now to be seen on the stage. He is 
classical, chaste, and correct in Virginius—esteemed by many his best 
| part. But to those who recollect Kemble, the Roman countenance, erect 
air, and restrained dignity which that great actor exhibited in Brutus, 
Cato, and Coriolanus, appear sadly wanting. Nature has not given Mac- 
ready the externals of a hero, and nothing on the stage can make up for 
that deficiency. 
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Nor is his Cardinal Richelieu less 
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YOUNG. 
| It would be unjust to conclude an enumeration of the distinguished 
| British actors of the last half century, without mentioning the name of 
| Young. Without possessing the commanding figure of Kemble, or theim- 
passioned energy of Kean, he was distinguished by merits of a very high 
order. He was uniformly chaste and correct; at times powerful and en- 
| ergetic. None could assume dignity with more effect. 
larly excellent in Othello and Macbeth; and equally snecessful im Shy- 
lock and Iago. His acting could hardly be said to be the result of poetic 
| temperament or original genius ; it was formed on the suggestion ef long 
| thought, anxious reflection, and correct judgment. He was too fastidious 
| to be original; too fearful of giving offence, to win impassioned admira- 
tion. He embodied his author's ideas in his acting, and threw himself 


us 


with great effect into his mind ; but he scarce ever superadded to it ori- 
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Acting upon the disguise he has assumed, he becomes a living lie. and | 
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ualities, and they are of vast importance on the stage. He never offend- 
ed either the most fastidious eye, or shocked the most refined taste. Ifhe 
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plause which followed the vehemen 
Siddons, he never hurt the most de and often melted the 
most obdurate heart. His acting, in this respect, was a correct reflection 
of his character, which was honourable and respect ible in the highest de- 


nd fearless bursts of Kemble or 


ar 


licate feeling, 


| gree, and redeemed a profession oiten cisfgured by the levities and fra- 


Ities which are too closely allied to genius, by the exhibition of the qua- 
lities which would have done honour to any walk life. 
MISS HELEN FAUCIT 

Beyond ill juestion, the first actress now ont stage, Mi sH Fau- 
cit, is, in the delineation of deep tragedy, equal to the most renowned of 
h great prede ssors; and in the coml ition of its pathos with the 
¢ of refined manner, superior to them all. It is hard to say whether 

e els most in the representation of the vehement or at € pass- 


that I might say to their sons, ay, and to their grandsons, ‘ Audite juvenes 


vartiality to say that in every | 


is little to criticise in his acting, but sometimes not so much as could be | 


equal justice and felicity when he said, after seeing them act together, | 


The profound dissimulation, firm determination, grasping in- | 


‘ | 
He was particu. | 


seldom succeeded in drawing down from the audience the thunders of ap- | 


it presents an innocent mind overwhelmed by the commission of an un- 

| intended crime. In the mixture of purity with remorse, of noble feeling 

| with despair, of love with horror, she is supremely great. 

Nothing can exceed the vehemence of her bursts of impassioned eme- 
| tion in some of those pieces; witness the terrible scene where she anti- 

cipates wakening from her trance amidst her ancestors’ bones, in Juliet ; 

the harrowing death, creeping on the ground, im the agonies of famine, 
in Jane Shore; the furious burst of — on recounting the infa- 

| mous attempt of the old villain on her honour, in Belvidera; the dread- 
| ful mad scene in the close of the same drama; the double sacrifice ia 
| the arms of Romeo, in Shakspeare’s immortal tragedy ; or the sinking ow 

her knees in prostrate despair in the last scene where she appears im . 
Antigone. But these bursts, how vehement and powerful soever, are 

less frequent than they were in the representation of similar characters 

by Mrs. Siddons and Miss O'Neil. Miss Faucit’s tendency is towards 

the tender and the winning. Femzle fascination, perhaps not unmixed 

with coquetry, is her natural bent. She has more of the woman in her 

than either of her great predecessors. It is Rosalind, charming all the 

world by the playful, yet maidenly avchness of her demeanour, rather 

than Belvidera, ever mourning, yet ever persuasive, which appears to suat 

best with the disposition of her mind. 

But this does not diminish—on the contrary, it adds to—her power 
delineating the graver and sadder passions; the frequent bursts of —* 
emotion which she displays are only rendered more powerful on that 
account. She throws off the tragedy queen more readily than Mrs Sid- 
dons; emerges from tears like the sun from the clouds, with more ease 
than Miss O'Neil. The greater is the effect of her terrible pathetic 
| powers, when she does put them forth; for they approach more closely 
‘to the varying changes—the mingled joy and sorrow of real life. Her 
| object appears to be— 


| 
| 
| 
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‘By winning words to conquer willing hearts, 
And make persuasion do the work of fear.’ 

In majesty of figure she is not equal to Mrs. Siddons—in regularity 
of features, to Miss O’Neil; but in the combination of beauty with ge- 
nius, of originality with taste, of energy with grace, of sportive playful- 
uess with impassioned feeling, she is altogether without a rival now om 
the stage, and on a level with the greatest performers that ever adorned 
the British theatre. Above all, she is perfectly feminine alike in her con- 
ception and her movements. The most vehement emotion, the lightest 
playfulness, never make her forget the respect due to her sex. Grace 
al Galaiear seem to be inherent in her very nature—they have been im- 
printed as indelibly on her mind as on her figure. Nor are the sterner 
and graver feelings wanting. Her acting combines, in a remarkable de⸗ 
gree, masculine strength of understanding in the conception of character, 
with feminine grace and delicacy in their execution ; and her counten- 
ance lightens up alternately, in the animated scenes, with the fascination 
| of love, the glance of indignation, and the vehemence of despair. 

Miss Fancit’s characters clearly have been the result of deep and soli- 
tary meditation. There is no imitation about her. She is neither cast 
| in the Kemble monld, nor has she been formed in the Macready school 
Like all persons of powerful and original genius, she takes counsel from: 
her own thoughts alone, and educes from their profound and varied con- 
| ceptions, the phantasmagoria of beauty which she presents to her audi⸗ 

ence. Her mind is poetry itself; her form, the realization of its fines? 
vision. She throws herself into the soul of the composer of the charac- 
| ters which she personates; and, casting his thoughts again in the world 
of her own imagination, brings forth a creation more charming than any 
single genius, how great soever, could be capable of producing. The 
study of a single character, we should conceive, would, with her, be the 
work of nearly as much time and thought as their original conception by 
the dramatic poet. Nevertheless, her conceptions are mainly founded, 
j as all perfect works of art must be, on the observation of nature The 
| ideal is, with her, founded on its only sure basis—the real. She has evi- 
deutly drawn and modelled from the life. It is this which gives her re- 
presentations their unequalled charm, and brings them home at once to 
the hearts of the audience. The enraptured bursts of applause which se 
| frequently reward her greater efforts, demonstrate this. But her’s is ae 
slavish imitation of nature. It is nature seen through the eyes of genius, 
which she presents, like the charming paintings of Claude Lorrame, 
| which, true to reality in every, even the minutest particulars, yet exhibit, 


| on the whole, a combination more perfect than any scene, how exquisite 
soever in the actual world, could produce. 

This great actress evidently aims at elevating her noble art to its lofti- 
| est, most chastened, most purifying object. Endowed by nature with 
| all the graces of female loveliness, she is yet content sometimes to forego 
| their exhibition in their lighter and more winaing form, to personate the 
| more serious and elevated characters, in which courage rises superior te 

danger, and duty gains the victory over weakness. She feels of what the 
histrionic art is capable—what a mighty engine, for good or for evil, its 
powers of attraction qualify it to become. She has taken her part ac- 
cordingly, and taken it in the right spirit. Her lot has been cast in am 
age of transition, perhaps corruption, in which, under the cravings ef a 
| people insatiate for something new, the drama has been well nigh turned 
| aside from its higher objects, and converted into the mere handmaid of 
| singing and dancing. She is bending her great powers to restore it to 
| its more elevated destiny—to render it the means of moral elevation, the 
instrument of general good. And if any one can effect that noble object, 
| it is herself. 
To a performer, viewing her art in this lofty spirit, it may easily be con- 
ceived what a fortunate circumstance the restoration of the noble drama 
of Antigone by Sophocles was. Nothing can be more imposing than that 
restoration as it was lately brought forward at the Theatre Royal, Dub- 
| lin. The scene, the dresses, the arms, the singing, all ¢ us back to 
the immortal days of Grecian genius. On beholding the white beards 
and flowing robes of the old men who composed the chorus, one might 
have supposed the gallery of the Louvre had been warmed into hfe : 
when Creon is seated on the simple stone throne, the majestic head of 
| Jupiter Tonans, at whose nod Olympus trembled, recurred to the imagi- 
| nation: when the armed young men come in with their brilliant helmets 
| burnished shields, and weighty spears, the heroes of the Iliad appearee. 
to have started again into the world. Miss Faucit’s graceful attitacdes 
and exquisite figure realized the image of perfection which flitted before 
the fancy of the Grecian sculptors, and when she stood in silent despa:r, 
with her arms above her head, it required no sketch of imagination to 
suppose that the Pythian priestess was before us, combining the inspira- 
tion of Apollo with the faultless beauty of physical form. J 
Miss Faucit’s personation of Antigone is the most perfect restoration 
of the genius of antiquity which has taken place in our own, perhaps im 
modern times. While in the conception of the character, she seems Tc 
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' have been imbued with the very soul of the Athenian drama, im her atti- 
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tion of the character perfectly conveys the idea of Sophocles. It is not 
the heroine braving death from the physical contempt of danger which 
she exhibits like Zenobia, or Joan of Arc,—it is a gentle but affectionate 
sister discharging a sacred domestic duty under a full sense of its danger, 
but a resolute determination to incur it. It is the resignation of the 
Christian martyr rather than the spirit of the heathen Amazon which she 
depicts. Nothing can be more touching than the representation she gives 
of the heart-rending horror which overpowers Antigone, when, deserted 
in the extremity of her distress by all the world, she hears the dreadful 
fate which awaits her of being eutombed alive in the rock. In many of | 
her most beautiful attitudes, particularly when, in utter despair, she 
throws herself on her knees, with her head almost sunk to the ground, 
and her dark hair covering her prostrate countenance, we behold the rea- 
lization of one of the most admired statutes of antiquity. And if many 
such models were often preseuted to them, our artists would be lifeless 
indeed if they did not rival their great predecessors. 

But although the genius of this accomplished actress has thus, after the 
lapse of two thousand three hundred years, responded to that of Sopho- 
cles; yet that is not the native bent of her mind, nor perhaps the line in 
which she is destined to attain the highest eminence. She is a child of 
the soil; she is essentially national in her ideas. Her mind was born at 
Stratford-on-Avon ; it was bred in the Forest of Arden ; it emerged to the 
world beside the tomb of all the Capulets. Heart and soul she is Shak- 
sperian. Her first ambition appears to have been to personate only the 
tragic heroines of that great dramatist, and she made her earliest appear- 
ances in them accordingly on the London stage. Subsequently, how- 
ever, her ardent admiration for the favourite bard appears to have led her 
to attempt the personation of Shakspeare’s lighter and more playful char- 
« acters; and in them she is unrivalled. The power thus eequired of com- 
bining the graces of elegant, or rather bewitching comedy, with the pas- 
sions of tragedy, is what now constitutes her great and peculiar excellence. 
It is what makes her Juliet or Pauline so attractive. They exhibit, alter- 
nately, the charm of fascinating character, and the pathos of tragic event. 
She thus adds another to the numerous instances which biography affords 
of the truth, that Nature brings the highest genius only by degrees to 
maturity ; that all the events and changes of lite concur in its develop- 
ment; and that often what are at the time deemed its hardships and difti- 
culties, are the means by which, under an unseen Hand, its powers are 
invigorated, its aim elevated ; and it is prepared for its final and most ex- 


alted destiny. 





MADEMOISELLE RACHEL. 

If Miss Helen Faucitneed fear no competitor on the English, she has a 
coatest worthy of herself to maintain.ou tlie French stage. The talents 
of Mademoiselle Rachel are so great, aud vet so peculiar, that they seem 
to stand forth in the brightest relief bes le the attractive graces of her 
fascinating rival. They are as opposite as ° ebon and ivory.” Thorwald- 
sen’s beautiful cameos of Day and Night 1.1) slit pass for emblems of their 
mental characters. Miss Faucit can be at times as deep as midnight; but 
the sun rises so soon that it does not form her prevailing character, The 
dark and the terrible constitute Mademoiselle Rachel’s general turn of 
mind. Their step, air, and walk on the stage are as dissimilar as their 
countenances, powers, and turn of mind. Mademoiselle Rachel has none 
of the versatility of Miss Faucit. She could not alternately captivate in 
Rosalind, melt in Belvidera, and thril with horror in the last scene of Juliet. 
She is more stately and mournful. Her mind, cast in a sterner mould, 
fraught with more vehement feelings, is susceptible chietly of the strong- 
er passions. In them she is supremely great. Though endowed by 
nature with the power of attracting admiration, she is not powertul in the 
delineation of the tender affections. But in the vehement and Linpassion- 
ed the peculiar character of her mind is apparent. She feels she Is quali- 
fied to awaken love; and satisfied of that, she has little patience for its 
lighter moods. She disdains its levities, its inconstancy, its caprice. She 
passer at once over its earlier stages. She seizes it, not when it treads 
on flowers, but when it is falling into the abyss. If it be true, as Byron 
says, that love is— - 5 

“A chase of idle hopes and fears, 
Begun in folly, closed in tears.’ 
she has no patience for the folly—she makes straight to the tears. No 
one ever excelled, few have equalled her im the representation of the 
dreadful agony of the mind, when one overpowering passion has concen- 
trated all its energies, and the last beams of hope have sunk in the hope- 
lessness of despair. The inimitable power with w hich she delineated 
that state of mind, in the character of Phedre and Hermione, at St. 
James's Theatre, last summer, can never be forgotten by those who wit- 
nessed them, and have secured for this great actress a durable place in 
the Pantheon of English as well as coutinental Fame. 

Of all the racking and distracting passions of the mind in Woman, jea- 
lo Isy is the one which M iwlemoiselle fachel represents with the greatest 
power. In its delineation she is decidedly superior to either Mrs. Sid- 
Miss O'Neil, ovr Miss Faneit. We hi ype it is not the cuase—we are 
sure one so gifted has less reason than most of ler sex to fear rivalry— 


dons, 





but we should almost be tempted to believe, from the inimitable power 
and fearful truthfulness of her delineation of that dreadful passion, in the 
Sultan in the noble tragedy of Bajazef, that she was drawing from the 
life—that she express “l what she had herself felt. The hiery torrent 


All her 


had con- 


fibre of her frame. 
burning iron 
Genius, and that of the 
was here at its effect i 
thunders of applause whieh it at once drew forth, even trom the | 
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mice apparel & was manifest 


not say that she was inspired by the poet: 
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spired hun. On the grand cone eptions and 











immortal dramatist, she had superadde La world of her own creation, so 
vehement, so eutraucing, yet so true to nature, that the audience were | 
hurried tlong, as by an tious torrent, oul forgot the verses and even | 
the tv. In the tutense interest excited by the pertormer 

Mademoiselle Rachel has not reeeived anv remarkable physical ; ivali- 
tags trom nature Her figure, thongh finely formed, is neither tall nor | 
comin ing: be lair and naplexion . irk, but not pec tliarly fine; | 
ier countenance, though in the highest degree expressive, Can lardly be 
sald to be beantitul. But er i , ! being was the triumph of | 
ming over inatter more signally evinced She is tragedy personified: as 
htly y as Mrs. Siddons, she might t with the daggei uid tl bow! 
OY ners Her dark eyebrows ul sable locks, the sad ane nelau- 
choly expression of her visage, the stern and relentless glance of her eyes 
—all bespeak the concentration of the mourntul feelings—of the vehe- 
ment and ravaging passions. She acts from the intensity of her emotions. 
She is a great pertoriner, because, in similar circumst unces in real life, she 
would ve been a danuntless heroine. The glance of indignation, the 





thrill of horror, the w ul of despair, the pangs ot jealousy, the delight ot 


revenge, are represented by her with sue inimitable truth, that they | 
seem not to be assnmed, but to emanate from a being fraught with these 
pssions they gush 


They flow from her as from their natural fountain: 





tificent powers. When we behold his pieces thus sustained, and recol- 
lect that it is the expiring genius of the French stage amidst the deluge 
of romantic barbarism, which is there embodied in so noble a form, we 





are impressed with the most melanc holy feelings, and are ter ipted toi 
exclaim, with the poet, on seeing the representation of an 
by Kemble— = 





ent vreatness 


‘Thou, last of all the Romans, fure thee well !’ 


| to it in striking records and interesting historical facts. 


Che Albion. 


A most erroneous estimate would be formed of Miss Helen Faucit and 
Mademoiselle Rachel's powers by the amount of present celebrity which 
they enjoy in ordinary society. You constantly hear in the world that the 
age of great performers is past; that there are now no Garricks or Sid- 
donses in existence—that the degradation of the stage is owing to the want 
of genius in the performers. There never was a greater mistake. The 
fault is not in them, but in ourselves. The testimony of one who is old 
enough to have beheld both, aud saw Siddons and Kemble early in life, 
when excellence, especially in woman, produces the strongest impres- 
sion, may be relied on for the assertion, that the performances of these 
two actresses Were never outdone in the olden time. Why, then, are 
they not, as their great predecessors were, overloaded by a nation’s gra- 
titude ? Because the nation has become unworthy of them; because the 
multitude who now fill the theatres cannot appreciate their excellence. 
Admiration of them is confined to the really educated and refined; and 
how many are they in society? Not one in fifty! It is ‘ Free Trade in 
Theatres’ which has ruined the stage. A class has come to form the ma- 
jority in every theatre, which is incapable of appreciating anything which 
is not addressed to the senses. In these days, a majority rules every 
thing. Thence the decline of the drama. In the days of Kemble and 
Siddons, ¢ex minor theatres were not catering in London for the desires 

an ignorant and sensual multitude; they had not to contend with the 
* Crusaders,’ or ‘ Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures ;’ the ‘ Pas des Déesses’ 
did not attract crowds by the prodigal display of matchless female 
charms. In every country, and in every art, there is a period of purity 
in the national taste, and e period of corruption. We have fallen into the 
sere leat. 





— — 
ANNALS AND ANTIQUITIES OF LONDON. 
From Blackiwood’s Magazine. 


Au Antiquarian Ramble in the Streets of London: with Anecdotes of 
their more celebrated Residents. By J.T. Smith, late keeper of the 
Prints aud Drawings in the British Museum, Author of ——— and 
his Times, &c. 

What is London? Walk into Lombard Street, and ask the Merchant; 
he will tell you at once—the Docks and the Custom-House, Lloyd’s and 
the Bank, the Exchange, Royal or Stock. Drive your cab to the Carlton, 
and learn that it is Pall-mail and the Clubs, St James’s and the Parks, 
Almack’s and the Opera. Carry your question and your fee together to 
legal chambers, and be told that it is Westminster and Chancery Lane, 
Lincoln’s Inn and the Temple. All that remains of mankind, that is not 
to be numbered in these several categories, will tell youit is a huge agglo-. 
meration of houses and shops, churches and theatres, markets and monu 
ments, gas-pipes, and paving-stones. Believe none—Yes, believe them 
all! We make our London, as we make our World, out of what attracts 
und interests ourselves. Few are they who behold in this vast metropo- 
lis a many paged volume, abounding in instruction, offering to historian 
and philosopher, poet and antiquary, a luxuriant harvest and never-failing 
theme. We consider London, with reference to what it is and may be- 
come, not to what it has been. The present and the future occupy us to 
the exclusion of the past. We perambulate the great arteries of the Mon- 
ster City, from Tyburn to Cornhill, from Whitechapel to the Wellington 
statue, and our minds receive no impression, save What is directly con- 
veyed through our eyes; we pass, unheeding, a thousand places and ob- 
jects rich in memories of bygone days, of strange aud stirring events— 
great men long since deceased, and customs now long obsolete. We care 
not to dive into the narrow lanes and tilthy alleys, where, in former cen- 
turies, sons of Genius and the Muses dwelt and starved: we seek nor the 
dingy old taverns where the wit of our ancestors sparkled; upon che spot 
Where a hero fell or a martyr perished, we pause not to gaze and to recall 
the memories of departed virtue and greatness. We are a matter-of-fact 
generation, too busy in money-getting to speculate upon the past. So 
crowded has the world become, that there is scarce standing-room ; and 
even the lingering ghosts of olden times are elbowed and jostled aside. 
[tis the triumph of the tangible and positive over the shadowy and poeti- 
cal. 

Things which men will not seek, they often thankfully accept when 
brought to them in an attractive form and without trouble. Upon this 
calculation has the book betore us been written. It isan attempt to con- 
vey, in amusing narrative, the history, ancient, medieval, and modern, of 
the streets and houses of London. For such a work, which necessarily 
partakes largely of the nature of 1 compilation, it is obvious that industry 
is more essential than talent—extensive reading thana brilliant pen. Both 





of industry and reading Mr. Smith makes a respectable display, aud there- 
tore we shall not cavil at any minor deficiencies. His subject would have 
been better treated in a lighter and more detached form; and, in this re- 
spect, he might have takeu a hint from an existing French work of a 
similar nature, relating to Paris. But his materials are too sterling and 
He has | 
accumulated a large mass of information, quotation, aud extract; and al- 
though tew persous m iy read his book continuously from becinnine to | 
end, very many, we are sure, will dip with pleasure aud interest into its | 
mages, 

| 

! 


interesting to be spoiled by any slight mistake in the handling. 


Westand East would have been no inappropriate title for Mr 
twin volumes. In the first. he keeps on the Court sis f Tem 
the second he devotes to the City. 


Smith’s 


te Bars; 
As imay be supposed, the tormer is | 
! 


the more sprightly and piquant chronicle ; but the latter does not yield 


t 
rs 
I 


Let us accom- 
pany the antiquarian on his first ramble from Hyde Park Corner to 
Charing Cross, starting from Apsley House, of which, although scarcely 


included in the design of his work, as announced on t title-page, he | 


gives, as of various other modern buildings, a concise account. | 
How tew individuals of the human tide that daily Hows and ebbs along 
Piccadilly are aware, that within a century that aristocracti quarter was ! 


a inost disreputable outlet from London. The ground new covered with | 
ranges of palaces, the snug aud select district of May Fair, dear to opu- | 
lent dow ers and lixurious eelihataires, Was oc ipied, but a short lun- 


dred years since, by a few detached dwell ngs lh eXtensive gardens, ana | 
by a fir larg ‘nnimber of jow taverius. Some t t = s the White | 
Horse and Half M n, have given their names to t > ets to which 
their bowling-greens sud skittle-alleys tardily 2 Witt The Sunday 
excursions of the lower orders were then more circwuseribed than at 
present ; and these Piccadilly publics were much: resorted to on the Sab 
bath, in the inwuner of a country excursion; tor P dilly was then the | 
country. ‘Among the advertisements of sales by auction in the original | 
edition of the Spectator, in folio, published 1711. the mansion of Strena- | 
ter, jun., is advertised as his country house, being near Bolton Row. in | 


Piccadilly ; Lis town residence was in Gerrard Street, Soho.’ The tavern | 








nearest to Hyde Park were chietly patronised by t 
, . * 
iv, we are inform d. on review days, when they sat in 
eu benches, placed in the str 


I soldiers, particular. | 
i ; particular | 


rows upon wood 
‘et for their accommodation, combing, so ip" 

of the neigh- 
. Which lasted tor 


ing, and powdering each other's hair. The bad char: 





bourhood, and perhaps, also, the nuisance of May } 











forth like pen ip waters on the bursting forth of a lake in the moun- | fiffeey days, and was not abolished till 1708, prevented the ground trom 
ta * ie ; ; increasing in value; and accordingly we find that Mr. Shepherd, after! 
he, » ia - a the maa —_ ha : Saelle Rachel’sa renpre- . a9 . . . : 
neare 18 perhaps t nost touching of Mademoiselle Rachel's repre whom Shepherd’s Market was uamed, otfered for sale, as late as the vear 
nt ms mw oncdert . , th i q ine has softtene J J } a 
sentations. the wonderful delicacy with which Racine ha ened | 1750, his freehold mansion in Curzon Street, and its adjacent gardens, for | 
Wiluteve might be rey i lern teelings yath IJ 41316 4) Wes | 
¢ lful : flow mt to 8 rn feelings in that | vetic dl meres ) five hundred pounds At that price it Was subsequently sold Horses | 
the eadinl agony ¢ ve ite , with modest asslon with atuty ; r : ] } : : ] . 7 
th * 1c Men ae regres ———— LF — — —— — * there were, however, in the then despised neighbourhood of Piccadilly, | 
if espa colsequient on the reiection ot an absorbing passion, by the sh wa os a ‘ x , s * ° ° > . 7? 
ma OW ng ce had bee: vot Wwe} e} e her with the of high vi aes but it arose from the intrinsic magniticence, which coun- | 
tm bl 1 i 1 Hi tg a vigatel dn nk tes terbalanced the disadvantages of situation. Evely1 mentions having | 
utmost possibic effect n ermione, there is more room tor variety of isited J J * — Ae — 5 | 
pertor: ance The tracic — ire on! lle their ful Vio- visited Lord John Berk rey at Ins stately new house, which was said to | 
. . . a5 is are only Called forth in their Tul vi have cost thirty thou and pound and had a cedar staire: HH tly | 
} et : : ; ay thirty thousand pounds, ar md a cedar staircase le greatly 
ence 1e ( st ts: ty wre ft Vey rive it the wno.e + } ] 1.3 } . 
nce, im ta two | iets; but tl they were given with th Hole | commends the gardens, and says that he advised the planting shee 
aT + , > ar gy +} . 0 a H 5 ached 
and t ible powers of th ctress In Chimene, too, in Corneille’s noble holly-hedges on the terrace Stratton Sti t was built the Berkeley 
tr edy ot The Cid. she ay ere wif . , _ . diferent are Mt 5 : —* : ra tree vas Du 1 DerkKe ; 
* — ° , pp ar with equa ce, and im a diuerent Chai j Cseate, and so named in compliment to the Strattor ine of that family. 
** it Phedre represents the passions which distracted woman in an- {At what is now the sr th end of Albemarle Street, stood Clarendon 
uquity, Uhimene pourtrays her noblest attit e amid the chivalrous mane | nse. bnilt R arnt } J——— oe ) 
ners and elevated teelings of lern time The contest of love with | Hous ae aor Bishop urhet tells us, on a*piece of ground granted to 
I : f le Be I, id gr yearn ssi 2 Seat ee Wie |) Lord Clarendon by Charles IT The Earl wished to bave i plain ordi- 
duty, of tenderness with pride » DASSIO or glors i the u se 1 : : 
fi t , ra) oh OF the p tor glory with th * nary Louse, but those he employed preferred erecting a palace, whose 
of the heart, which Corneille has there so admirably represents | cost amounted to fifty thonsand pounds . 
with a responsive echo in bosom, and penetrate t breasts of all ’ 1 ’ ’ : 
ae ; I : ‘Lee ie mm, ana penetrateu Une * ———— ‘During the war,’ says the Bishop, ‘and int plague year’ he had 
who witnessed it | * Zz rraces’ she was ¢ 1 . dmire e blue ! +4 } } ¢ whe } ~ 
ential’ Teas * ‘= — — 8* * wou hree hundred men at work, which he thought would have been 
contest between Roman patriotism and ma ly attection—betwe >| Reeser s * ee gait on — 
a f] cn i ceceptable thing, when 80 many men were kept a work, and so much 
agonies ol love al thie tutes nty eh m ‘ i y po . a. s * 
‘a aod: dictate de! : . Whi Livy so tou ! ‘ | ev, us was duly paid, circulated about. But it had a contrary effect: 
raved, an 1@ poe 48 80 admir: ¥ expal “il, presented : vortuv fie } i — ’ on 1 
41 ~ nd mrably expanded, presented a \ ' sed a great outcry against him. The sale of Dunkirk to the French 
for her dignitied powers 7 “tant yt . 
, , . 1: . , , our hundred thousand pounds, had taken place only three vears be- 
We preter ter in the tragedies of Corneille to any othet parts s { ill ¢ ~ ? — * 
J lore, aud was still fresh in men’s minds. The odium of this transaction 
not tender enough for Racine, discursive enough for Voltaire; but the no- | ¢, fy on Lord Clarendon, who was accused of pocketing a share of 
: : . chiefly on Lord Clarendon, as ¢ sed ¢ eting a share 
ble sentiments and stately verses of Corneille interspersed wit his ve. — 
heme -casional bursts of . tie 1. — E Proſits; and the people gave the name of Dunkirk House to his new 
ent occasionai bursts of passion, are peculiarly adapted lor her ma 


Others called it Holland House, thereby insinuating that it 
ult with bribes received from the Dutch, with whom this country 
Iu spite of popular outery, however, the 

was completed in 1667, the year of Clarendon’s disgrace and ban- 
‘nt Fifteen years later, after his death, his heir sold the place to 


n waged a disastrous war 


which latter, as appears from old plans of London, the centre of Claren 
don House occupied the entire site. 
Piccadilly was formerly the head-quarters of the makers of leaden fig- 


ures. The first yard for this worthless description of statues was foun 

ed by John Van Nost, one of the numerous train of Dutchmen who fol- 
lowed William III. to England. His establishment soon had imitators 
and rivals; and, in 1740, there were four of these figure-yards in Picca- 
dilly, all driving a flourishing trade in their leaden lumber. The statues 
were as large as life, and often painted. ‘They consisted of Punch, Har- 
lequin, Columbine, and other pantomimical characters ; mowers whetting 
their scythes, haymakers resting on their rakes, gamekeepers in the act 
of shooting, and” Roman soldiers with firelocks ; but, above all, that of a 
kneeling African with a sundial upon his head, found the most extensive 
sale.’ Copies from the antique were also there, and had many admirers; 
but the unsuitableness of the heavy and pliable material was soon discoy- 
ered, and, after a brief existence, the figure-yards died a natural death. 

On the etymology of the word Piccadilly, Mr. Smith expends much 
erudite research, without, as it appears to us, arriving at a very definite 
or satisfactory conclusion. A pickadill is detined by Blount, in his Glos- 
sography, as ‘the round hem of a garment, or other thing; also a kinde of 
sutt collar, made in fashion of » band.’ Hence Mr. Smith infers, that the 
famous ordinary near St. James’s, which first bore the nue of Piceadil- 
ly, may have received it because at that time it was the outmost or skirt- 
house of the suburb. The derivation is ingenious, but rather far-fetched. 
Another notion is, that a certain Higgin, a tailor, who built the house, had 
acquired his money by the manufacture of pickadills, then in great vogue. 
The orthography of the name has varied considerably. Evelyn mentions 
in his memoirs, that, as one of the commissioners for reforming the buil- 
dings and streets of London, he ordered the paving of the road from St. 
James’s North, ‘ which was a quagmire,’ and likewise of the Haymarket 
about * Pigudello.’ In the same year, however, 1662, it is found inscribed 
in tradesmen’s tokens as Pickadilla ; and this appears to be the most an- 
cient mode of spelling it, In Gerard's Herbal, published in the reign ot 
Queen Elizabeth, (1596,) the author, talking of the ‘small wild buglosse,’ 
says that this little flower ‘growes upon the drie ditch bankes about Pick- 
adilla.’ 

Where Bennet and Arlington Streets now stand, was formerly the cel- 
ebrated mulberry gardens, referred to by Malone as a favourite haunt of 
Dryden, who loved to eat tarts there with his mistress, Aune Reeve. To 
the polite ears of the nineteenth century, the very name of a public gar- 
den is a sound of horror; and to see the cream of the ton taking their 
evening lounge at Cremarne, orthe ‘Royal Property,’ and battening upon 
the mulberry tarts and sweetened wine, — excite as much astonish- 
ment as if we read in the Moniteur that the Duchess of Orleans had led a 
galop at Musard’s masquerade. In the easy-going days of the second 
Charles, things were very different, and a fashionable company was wont 
to congregate in the Mulberry Garden, to sit in its pleasant arbours, and 
feast upon cheesecakes and syllabubs. The ladies frequently went in 
masks, which was a great mode at that time, and one often adopted by 
the court dames to escape detection in the intrigues and mad pranks they 
sO liberally permitted themselves. ‘In The Humorous Lovers, a comedy 
written by the Duke of Newcastle,* and published in 1677, the third scene 
of Act I. is in the Mulberry Garden. Baldman observes to Courtly, ‘’Tis 
a delicate plump wench; now, a blessing on the hearts of them that were 
the contrivers of this garden; this wilderness is the prettiest convenient 
place to woo a widow, Courtly.““ One can hardly fancy a wilderness in 
the heart of St. James’s, except of houses; but the one mentioned in the 
above passage lad ceased to exist at the time the play appeared, at least 
asa place of public resort. Five years previously, the King nae serene 
to Henry Earl of Arlington, ‘that whole piece or parcel of ground called 
the Malberry Gardens, together with eight houses, with their appurten- 
ances thereon,’ at a rent of twenty shillings per annum. Goring House, 
in which Mr. Secretary Bennet, afterwards Earl of Arlington, resided, 
was probably one of these eight houses. Two years subsequently to the 
grant, it was burned down, and the earl removed to Arlington House, 
which stood on the site of Buckingham Palace. Shetheld, Duke of Buck- 
ingham, bought the former, pulled it down in 1703, and erected a new 
mansion, Which was sold to the crown by his son, and allotted, in 1775, 
as a residence for the Queen, instead of Somerset House. 
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We are glad to learn trom Mr. Smith, that there is a plan on foot for 
the removal of the confined, dirty, and nunwholesome district between 
Buckingham Palace and Westminster Abbey, now one of the vilest parts 
of the metropolis, the favourite abode of thieves, beggars, paw nbrokers, 
and gin-sellers. The streets adjacent to the palace have at no time been 
of the most spacious snd respectable description, although Pimlico is vast 
ly improved from what it was in the days of Ben Jonson, who uses the 
name to express all that was lowest and most disreputable. In his play 
of The Alchymist, he says, ‘Gallants, men and women, and of all sorts, tag- 
rag and bob-tail, have been seen to flock here in threaves, these ten 
weeks, as toa second Hoxton or Pimlico.” And again, * besides other 
gallants, ovsterwomen, siuilors’ wives, tobacco-men—another Pimlico.’ 
Apropos of the gin-palaces which have replaced the old-tashioned public - 
houses that abounded some twenty years ago in Westminster, Mr. Smith 
makes a digression on the subject of drunkenness, and quotes some curl- 
ous particulars from an old treatise, called The London and Country Br “- 
er. *Our drunkenness, as a national vice,” says the author, ‘takes itsdate 
trom the restoration of Cliarles the Second, or a tew years later.” It may 
be questioned whether druaukenness was not pretty well established as 
an English vice long before the period here referred to. W e have the 
authority of various writers, however, for its having greatly increased 
about the time of the Stuarts’ restoration. * A spirit of extravagant joy, 
SuVs Burnet, in his Histor y of his own Ti NEB, “spre rmioover the pation. A 
euded in entertainments and drunkenness, which overrun the three 
kingdoms to such a degree, that it very much corrupted all their morals. 
Under the colour of drinking the King’s health, there were much disor- 
This was no unnatural reaction after 


ders, and much riot every where.’ ! 
to the materials, (of drunk- 


the stern austerity of the Protectorate. ‘ As 
enness,’) continues The Brewer, ‘beer and ale w ; 
] : ae 2 “oe fap tr ‘ing suth- 
they went a great way in the work at first, but were far from being sufi 


inte play Che occasion was this: 


‘re considerable articles ; 


cient; and then strong waters came ‘ ; 
In the it had been observed that the « ptains of the Hollan- 


ders’ men-of-war, 


Dutch wars 
when they were about to engage with our ships, usual- 


y seta hogshead of brandy abroach atore the mast, and bid the ime 
drink sustick, that they might fight /ustick; and our poor seamen felt the 
force of the brandy to their cost. We were not long behind them; but 
suddenly after the war we began to abound in strong-water shops.’ Ever 
the chandlers and the barber-surgeons kept stores oil spirituous cou 5 
but sweetened and 
spiced, and temptingly displayed in rows of glass : under Latin 
; Anniseed-water was the favourite dram 3 unti 


ponds, for the most part of exceeding bad qua ity, 
botties, 
names of imposing sound. 
the French, finding out the newly-acquired taste of their old enemies 
deluged the English markets with brandy, which was recommended by 
the physicians, and soon acquired universal popularity. It was sold about 
the streets in small measures, at a half-penny and a penny each; and the 


. ro : s¢h, Wes em ¢ he 
| consumption was prodigious, until a war broke out with France, and the 


+ 


supply of course was stopped, and the poor were compelled to return to 
their aqua rite and aqua mirabilis, or, better than either, to the ale-glass 
When speaking of the royal cockpit at Whitehall, Mr. Smith tells us of 
‘ Admiral M’Bride, a brave sailor of the old school, who constantly kept 
game-cocks on board his ship, and on the morning of an action, endea- 
voured, and that successfully, to animate his men by the spectacle of a 
cock-fight between decks.’ This, if not a very humane expedient, accor- 
ding to modern notions, was at any rate an improvement upon Dut 

courage, with which British seamen of the present day would scorn t 
fortify themselves. 





St. James’s Park, originally a swamp, was first in: losed by Harry the 
1 i ment and embellishment 
cts, thatin July 162°, 
French retinuw 


Bighth, but little was done towards its miprove 
untilatter the Restoration. It was within its pret 
Lord Conway assembled the numerous an 

of Queen Henrietta Mari 
that they should immediately quit the country The 1 
foreigners, including several priests and a boy bishop, scarcely of age 
had hoped long to fatten on English soil, and they received their disinis- 
sal with furious outery and loud remonstrance. Their royal mistress als 
; glass With her fists, in 
the French- 


1 troublesome 
a, and communicated to them the king’s pleasure 
legion of hungry 






was greatly incensed, and broke several panes ot! 
no very queenly style. But Charles for once was i 


‘solute ; 
ace ording to Pepy AJ that this 


t was by the Duchess of Newcastle, 
date of the 11th April, 


written. 


play was In his Diary he says, under . 

1667 :—* To Whitehall, thinking there to have seen the Duchess of New- 
castle coming this night to court to make a visit to the Queen. The 
whole story of this lady is a romance, and all she does is romantic. Her 


footmen in velvet coats, and herself in an antique dress, as they say ; and 
was the other day atherown play, The Humorous Lovers, the most ridicn- 
lous thing that ever was wrote, but yet she and her lord mightily pleased 
with it; and she at the end made her respects to the players from her 





of Albemarle for twenty-five thousand pounds, just half what 
tcost; and the Duke parted with it for ten thousand more. Finally, it 
was pulled down to make room for Albemarle 





and Stafford Streets ; of 


i ° —" 
box, and did give them thanks.’ This was the eccentric dame who kep 
a maid of honour sitting up all night, to write down any bright idea or 


happy inspiration by which she might be visited. 
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men had, to use his own expressions, so dallied with his patience, and 80 
highly affronted him, that he could no longer endure it. They found, 
however, ull sorts of pretexts to delay their departure, — wages 
and perquisites which were not due, and alleging that they had ebts in 
London, and could not go away till they were discharged. L’Estrange, 
n his Life of Charles I., and D'israeli in his Commentaries, give many 
icucious particulars of the proceedings of his troop of bloodsnekers. 
Under pretence of perquisites, they pillaged the queen's wardrobe and 
sewel-case, not leaving her even a change of linen. The king accorded 
‘them a reasonable delay for their preparations, but at last he lost all pa- 
tience, as will be seen by the following characteristic letter to the Duke 
of Buckingham, dated from Oaking, the 7th of August, 1626: o 
‘Sreevxiz.—! have received your letter by Dic Greame, (Sir Richard 
Graham.) This is my answer: I command you to send all the French 
away to-morrow out of the towne, if you can by fair means, (hut stike 
not long in disputing,) otherways force them away, —2 them away 
lyke so manie wilde beastes, until ye have shipped them, and so the devil 
eo with them. Let me hear no answer but of the performance of my 
ommand. So Lrest your faithful constant, loving friend, C. R.’ 
Thereupon the debts of the obnoxious French were paid, their claims, 
both just aud unjust, satistied, presents given to some of them, aud they 
set out for Dover, nearly forty coaches full. «As Madame St. George, 
whose vivacity is always described as extremely French, was stepping 
into the boat, one of the mob could not resist the satisfaction of flinging a 
stone at her Fren ‘hi Cup. An English courtier, who was conducting her, 
instantly quitted: his clarge, rau the fellow through the body, aud quietly 
returned to the boat. The man died on the spot, but no further notice 
appears to have been taken of the inconsiderate gallantry of the English 
sourtier.’ 
The Stuarts were commonly plagued with the foreign attendants of 
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highly disgusted the king and his court, less, however, by their Papistry 


and greediuess, than by their surpassing ugliness and obstinate adherence | 


to the fashions of their country. ‘ Six frights,’ says Anthony Hamilton in 
his memoirs of Conut Grammonut, ‘who called themselves maids of ho- 
nour, and a dnenna, another monster, who took the title of governess to 
these extraordinary beanties. Among the men were Francisco de Melo, 
and one Tauravedez, who called himself Dou Pedro Francisco Correo 
de Silva, extremely haudsome, but a greater fool than all the Portuguese 
put together; he was more vain of lis name than his geno but the 
Duke of Buckingham, a still greater fool than he, though more addicted 
to raillery, gave him the name of Peter of the Wood. He was so en- 
raged at this, that, afier many fruitless complaints and ineffectual mena- 
ces, poor Pedro de Silva was obliged to leave England ; while the happy 
duke kept possession of a Portuguese nymph more hideous than the 
gueen’s maids of honour, whom he had taken from him, as well as two of 
his names. Besides these, there were «#ix chaplains, four bakers, a Jew 
perfumer, and a certain officer, probably without an office, who called 
himself her highness’s barber.’ Evelyn also tells us, that ‘the queen ar- 
rived with a train of Portuguese ladies in their monstrous fardingals, or 
guard-infantas, their complexions olivader, and sufficiently unagreeable ;’ 
and Lord Clarendon talks of ‘a numerous family of men and women, 
that were sent trom Portugal’—the women ‘old and ugly and proud, in- 
capable of any conversation with persons of quality and a liberal educa- 
tion; and they desired, and indeed had conspired so far to possess the 
queen herself, that she should neither learn the English language, nor use 
their habit, nor depart from the manners and fashions of her own country 
in any particulars.’ Although the Infanta herself was by no means ill- 
looking, her charms did not come up to those of the flattered portrait 
which her mother, the old Queen of Portugal, had sent to Charles ; and it 
is possible that the selection of plain women for her retinue had been in- 
tentional, that their ugliness might serve asa foil to her moderate amount 
of beauty. After a short time, however, the majority of these uncomely 
Lusitanians were sent back to their native country. 

To return to Mr. Smith and St. James’s Park. After his Restoration, 
Charles the Second, who as worthy Thomas Blount says in his Boscobel, 
had been hunted to and fro like a * partridge on the mountains,’ became 
very casaniwr, decidedly stay-at-home in lis habits, and cared little to 
absent himself from London and its vicinity. He had had buffetting and 
wandering enough in his youth, and, on ascending the throne of lis un- 
fortunate tather, he thought of little besides making himself comfortable 
in his capital, careless of expense, which even in his greatest need he 
seems never to have calculated. 
made a canal and an aviary for rare birds, which gave the name to 
Bird-Cage Walk. Amongst other freaks and to provide for a witty 
Frenchman who amnsed him, he erected Duck Island inte a government. 
Charles de St. Denis, seigueur of St. Evremond, whe had been banished 
from France for a satire on Cardinal Mazarine, was the first and, it is be- 
lieved, the last governor. He drew the salary attached to the appoint- 
ment, which was certainly a more lucrative than honourable one for a 
man of his taleuts and reputation. According to Evelyn, Charles stored 
the park with ‘uumerous flocks of fowle. There were also deer of seve- 
ral countries—white, spotted like leopards; antelopes, as elk, red deer, 
roebucks, staggs, Guinea grates, Arabian sheep,’ &c. In the Mall, also 
made by him, Charles played at ball and took his daily walk. ‘ Here,’ 
says Colley Cibber, * Charles was often seen amid crowds of spectators, 
feeding his ducks and playing with his dogs, affable even with the menn- 
est of lis subjects.” Mr. Sinith regrets the diminished affability and less 
accessible mood of sovereigus of the nineteenth century, although he ad- 
mits that the populace of France and England are at the present day too 
rade for it to be advisable that kings and queens should walk amongst 
them with the easy familiarity of the second Charles. Of that there can 
be very little doubt. Even Charles, whose dislikes of ceremony and re- 
straint, and love of gossip and new faces, were cause at least as much as 
any desire for popularity, that he thus mingled with the mob, occasionally 
experienced the disagreeables of his undignified manner of life. Aubrey 
the credulous, Mr. Smith tells us, relates m his Miscellanies the following 
anecdote of an incident that occurred in the Park. 

‘Avise Evans had a fungous nose, and said that it was revealed to him 
that the king’s hand would cure him: and at the first coming of King 
Charles II. into St. James’s Park, he kissed the king’s hand, and rubbed 
his nose with it, which disturbed the king, but cured him.’ It was whilst 
walking on the Mall that the pretended Popish plot of Oates and Bedloe 
was announced tou Charles. ‘On the 12th of August, 1678,’ says Hume, 
‘one Kirby, a chemist, accosted the king as he was walking in the Park. 
‘Sir,’ said he, ‘keep within the company; your enemies have a design 

ipon your life, and you may be shot in this very walk.’ 


Pickering, liad engaged to shoot the king, and Sir George Wakeman, the 
queen’s physician, to poison him.’ Charles, unlike his grandfather, the 
tunid James, was little appreliensive of assassination, and, when saunter- 
ing in the Park, preferred the society of two or three intimates to the at- 
tendauce of a retinue. On one occasion, however, as a biographer has 
recorded, an impudent barber startled him from his usual happy insouei- 
ance. Accustomed to chat familiarly with his good-humoured master, the 
chin-seraper ventured to observe, whilst operating upon that of the king, 
that he considered no officer of the court had a more important trust 
than himself. ‘Why so, friend?’ inquired the king. ‘ Why,’ replied the 
barber, ‘I could cut your majesty’s throat whenever I chose.’ Charles 
started up in cousternation, swore that the very thought was treason, and 
the indiscreet man of razors was deprived of his delicate charge. 

In the Daily Post for October 31st, 1728, is an order of the Board of 
Green Cloth tor clearing St. James’s Park of the shoe-cleaners and other 
vagrants, and sending them to the House of Correction. This reminds 
us of what has often excited our surprise, the absence from the streets of 
London of an humble but very useful class of professionals, who abound 
in many continental towns, in all French ones of any size. Abundant in- 
genuity is displayed in London in the discovery and invention of strange 
and out of the way employments. Men convert themselves into ‘ ani- 
mated sandwiches’ by back and breastplates of board, encase themselves 
in gigantic bottles to set forth the merits of some famed specific or po- 
tent elixir, or walk about with advertisements printed on their coats, pe- 
ripatetic fly-sheets, extolling the comfort and economy of halfpenny 
steamers, and of omnibuses at a penny a mile. Some sweep crossings, 
others hold horses; but none of the vast number of needy industrials 
who strain their wits to devise new means of obtaining their daily ration 
and nightly shelter, have as yet taken pattern by the French decrotieur 
and German sticfel-wichser, and provided themselves for stock in trade 
with a three-legged stool, a brace of brushes, and a bottle of blacking.— 
No one has been at Paris without finding the great convenience of the 
ateliers de decrottage which abound in the passages and in the more fre- 
guented of the streets, where, for three or four sous, the lounger who has 
had boots and trousers bemired by rapid cab or lumbering diligence, is 
brashed and polished with unparalleled rapidity and dexterity. But a 
very moderate « ipital is required for the establishment of these temples 
of cleanliness, and we re« ommend the subject to the consideration of de- 
cayed railway ‘ stags.’ 

‘ Duke Street Chape 


1, with a flicht 


+ of steps leading to the Park, formed 
origimaliy a wing of the mansion of the notorious Judge Jefiries. The 


house was built by lui, aud James the Second, as a mark of espec ial fa 


dr wives. When Charles the Second’s spouse, Catherine of Braganza, 
ived in England, she was escorted by a train of Portuguese ladies, who | 


He planted the avenues of the park, | 


Jeing asked the ! 
reason of these strange speeches, he said that two men, called Grove and | 


She Albion. 


vour, allowed him to make an entry to the park by the steps alluded to. 
The son of Jeffries inhabited it for a short time.’ It was this son and 
successor to the infamous Jeffries, who, with a party of rakes and de- 
bauchees, mohocks as they were at that time called, insulted the remains 
of the poet Dryden, and the grief of his widow. They happened to 
pass through Gerrard Street, Soho, when Dryden’s remains were about 
to be conveyed trom his house, No. 43, in that street, to Westminster Ab- 
bey. Although it was in the daytime, Jeffries was drunk; he swore that 
Dryden should not be buried in so shabby a mamer, (eighteen mourning 
coaches waited to form the procession,) and that he would see due hon- 
our done to his remains. After frightening Lady Elizabeth, who was ill 
in bed, into a fainting fit, these aristocratic ruffians stopped the funeral 

and sent the body to an undertaker in Cheapside. The bishop waited seve- 
ral hours in Westininster Abbey, aud at last went away. When Jetiries 
became sober, he had forgotten all about the matter, and refused to have 
any thing to do with the interment. The corpse lay unburied for three 





Physicians, got up a subscription for the expense of the funeral, had fol- 
lowed the body to Westminster Abbey. The poet’s son challenged Jet- 
tries, but Jetines showed the white feather, and, to avoid personal chas- 
j tisement, kept carefully out of the way for three years, when Charles 
| Drydeu was drowned near Windsor. 
To be continue 
| * 


| THE FREEMASONRY OF THE FAN. 


| There is a perfect rage in France for everything Spanish, from Royal 
| alliances, to all the customs, manners, habits, and fashions oi sunny Spain, 
j except duennas; perhaps they would scarcely become popular, unless 
| they were like those of the witty Dachess, who had waxen figures de- 
murely seated in her drawing-room, who could in no way interfere with 
her conversation. All the e/égans are learning the guitar, aud the Pari- 
{ siennes endeavouring to acquire a portion of the inimitable grace of the 
Hermosa Dama in the use of the fan; but successful as they are in the 
adaptation of all that is becoming, they will scarcely learn without long 
practice the perfect management of the Aéanico. An anonymous writer 
of 1757 says, ‘a fan is not a fashion, but a work of genius, and a power- 
ful arm of seduction in the hands of a woman,’ its origin is of ancient 
date, and its birth Chinese; au Italian ecclesiastic introduced it into 
Italy, where it is still ased by gentlemen without any charge of effemi- 
nacy, as muffs were with us not so long since. From Italy it came to 
France, with the Medicis, when it was painted, gilt, inlaid, and became 
an article of great luxury, and even revenge. Catherine de Medicis 
poisoned one of her maids of honour, who attempted to warn Heury de 
Navarre afterwards Henry IV., of an intrigue against his life, with a fan, 
which the Queen presented to her. It was prepared by René, her Flo- 
reutine perfumer, with some impalpable and deadly powder, which the 
poor victim inhaled as she was desired to admire the painting. During 
the reigns of Louis XIV. and XV., the price paid for fans is meredible. 
Boucher painted one for Madame Dubarry that cost 1000 livres without 
the mounting ; on one side it had the portraits of the principal persou- 
ages at Court, and on the reverse, the transformation of those wlio were 
her enemies into different uncouth aud offensive animals; Madame de 
Grammont and the Due de Choiseul were represented, one as a vampire 
bat, the other as a naked, ill-proportioned Eve driven from Paradise. A 
| book was published on the graces of the fan, saying that a woman, how- 
} ever deliciously amiable, magnificently attired, combining all the advan- 
tages of nature and taste, would be langhed at, if she knew not how to 
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carry her fan—that she might smile with the fixesse of the Marchioness of 








A , shake her finger with the meaning of Lady C , be as exqui- 
sitely dressed as the Countess of E——, but that she would not escape 
ridicule if she carried her fan dowdily. The author assures us there are 
a hundred ways of using a fan, but confines himself to a few examples. 
If you have a fit of ennui, or ill-humour, that discomposes the counten- 
ance, open the fan wide, move it quickly before your eyes: it will ease 
the scene of irritation, and allow you to ite your lips in silence. Should 
you be listening to any interesting conversation, wave it softly like the 
wings of a bird; ifthe subject be pleasurable or witty, shut it, and tap 
briskly the palm of the other hand, so thet the whole reom may hear 
you. Is the discourse scientific or serious, aad you are at a loss what to 
answer—open the fan, turn it over slowly a few times, then look at it 
steadfastly, as though you were reading a book. By this stratagem, 
many women have been accounted full of sense and reflection. Should 
a privileged person (that pest of society) attempt a badinage or double 
ntendre in bad taste, close it tightly, and use it as a ferula—it will give 
a suflicient corrective on the fingers of the offender;—or do you only 
wish to express a little coquettish and becoming disapproval, you may 
accompany the said punishment by a smile, and a murmured, ‘you sad 
| creature.” With a fim you may give the most gracious and friendly salu- 
tation, and in skilful hands, it may be made to convey ali you would de- 
sire to say. The Spanish ladies receive imstruction in carrying their fan, 
as we do in dancing and deportment. The peculiar undulation of their 
movements—half stately, half impetnous,—the brilliancy of their warm 
eyes, their beautiful forms, and picturesque bearing, render them pecu- 
liarly fascinating in this accomplishmeut—it is an universal freemasoury, 
applicable to all occasions and circumstances, conveying ideas, wills, and 
wishes, in detiance of duennas or jealous observers. Every movement 
has its meaning—the indolent waving, looking away from the fan, ex- 
presses, Iam weary, and shall leave—shiutting it with asnap says, go,— 
opening it with an abstracted air means, you may speak to me. Other 
signs tell the days aud hours. <A place is indicated by a certain wave,— 


| 
| 


tapping on the right or left shoulder signifies, I am well disposed, or you 
are displeasing,—it is, in short, the electric telegraph of good society. 
| BE BS i 
| FEMALE HEADS ADORNED AND DEFORMED. 
NO. II. 


We are not s 
social 0 3 of com- 
|ment. So far, it is a pebble of discord. We have received some tifteen 
| epistles, displaying every variety of dainty note-paper @ la Stocken, very 
pretty to look at, but very heart-breaking to peruse. The ladies who 


+) 


that we have not thrown a pebble into the stream of 


mm, Which bids tair to be creative of endless cirele 





| have done us honour to abuse us are but too plainly enemies of pro- 
gréss. We are not only called anything but a gentleman, but are desired 
in future not to meddle with the heads of the privileged sex. Feeling 
discomfited, we had taken up our pen to beg that our fair correspondent 
would not tempt us into the field of marginal scribbling in connexion 
with the dangerous elucidations of her subject—whe n—another note 
from one Whose tavourable appreciation we deem inva! table, changed 
the temper of our thoughts, and determined us, like another Cwsar, to 
write and conquer. Conquer what? Conquer the ingratitude of woman. 
We have said it—it is ungrateful so to return the benevolence that would 
| infuse and perpetuate tuste in female embellishment by angry remon- 
But, al- 
| Zons, oublions !—there can be no doubt whatever that the mad antics of 
| Fashion are altogether indescribable. How often has she transmogrified 
| the natural covering of the human head? Has she not tortured every 
tress out ef its own most becoming shape? Has she not clipped, and 
cushioned, and pomatum’d, and pinned. until every vestige of what Hair 
was intended to be is abandoned? As to Wigology, we have no objec- 
tion whatever to allow the coiffeur to take what liberties he pleases. 
He can do what he likes with his own. Ancient perukes, for instances 
were of hair painted and glued on wed, and when worn by Emperor, 
and the like, were perfumed and well oiled, so that they might be effect- 
ually powdered with gold-dust. The Emperor Commodus wore such an 
appendage—probably made in Egyptian Thebes, where, as we before 
hinted, the most accomplished Figaros resided—as a peruke found in 
the Temple of Isis, and now in the British Museum, sufficiently proves. 
After thousand of years, it is still exactly the same in hue, crispness of 
curl, and form. 
Returning to the natural hair, we present the following as a continua- 
tion of the MS. of our correspondent. 


‘The mysteries of curling, turning, and dividing the ! 


| strance, because our ink is not always diluted with eau sucré. 


g hair over the back 
of the head were derived from the Saxon ladies; and it is to be noted 
that the Anglo-Saxon females sedulous-y avoided going with their heads 
bare, as the head-rail or veil was commonly used ; sometimes worn un- 
der a golden band. The beautiful long hair of the English was a subject 
of universal admiration, which the courtiers of William the Conqueror, 
on his return to Normandy, expressed in no me asured terms, on behold- 
ing those of his new subjects whom te brought w ith him. 

‘Very long veils were worn in the time otf Henry I., indeed, their 
length ‘became so extravagant, that they were ultimately looped up 
Wimples are noticeable in the reigns of Henry i , John, and Edw rd I. and 
Il. They were worn around the neck under the veil; and both veils and 
wimples were worked in gold, and tastef illy embroidered. A net-work 
Caul, or crespine, was fashionable in taose reigns, though it not frequently 


: "eee . 
gave wav toa Gorget: which, falling over the cheeks upon the bosom 
had a very sing ular appearance—halt arv, half 

‘Anue of Bohen Richard I1.’s Queen, was, im herday, the Queen also 





weeks. At last the benevolent Dr. Garth had it taken to the College of 
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of Fashion. Introduced by her was a sort of architectural edifice for the 
head, square, with a sort of chimney ateach side. Gold and silver cord 
and ribbion, silk and fine linen, were the components of this fabric, from 
which, at the back, a veil was suspended. Of course the hair played no 
— this decoration, although some ladies, by modifying the extreme 
ashion, contrived to give nature rather more advantage. Saracenic and 
double-arched coitfures were also worn. ‘i 

‘T have already spoken of the ‘ Horned head-dress,’ which embellished 
the reign of Henry V., and may theretore waive further comment respect- 
ing it; and inthe reign of Henry VI. we have chiefly to remark the 
changes which it gradually underwent b being narrowed and lappeted. 

‘ The concealment of the hair was a fatal blen sh on this coiffure, as well 
as on those which resembled * Toques.’ Queens, indeed appear to have 
been the ouly exceptions to the odious fashion—for they did at the coro- 
—* ton, give their lengthy and superb tresses to public gaze, looking 
1wKe=— 

‘ “Gems of beauty in a golden frame.’ 

‘ A sort of forked head-dress, very high, and from which a veil descend- 
ed, was also worn in the Sixth Henry’s time ; and during the time of Ed- 
ward the Fourth, something very like a rabbit’s ears, when erect, had 
found favour with the lovely dames of Eugland. A recent writer, of 
muck acuteness and intelligeuce, states thatin the Rollsof Provisines, upon 
the marriage of the danghter of Sir J. Nevil, time of Henry the Eighth, we 
have the definition and prices of bonnets:— 


ar é. 
Item, 3 black bonnits for women (every bonnit 17s) : 51 0 
Item, a frontlet of blue velvet. te os areas 
Item, a Millen bonnit, dressed with agutts ce * ee 
Item, a bonnit of black velvet . . ....2.2.2.. «2 0 
Item, a frontlet forthe same bonnit . . . ‘ , — - 


‘Hull likewise speaks of these Millen bonnets. “Ten ladies had on 
their heades square bonnits of damaske golde, with lose golde that did 
hang doune at their backes.” 

‘If we may imagine a large “ Vandyk” reversed, such was the head- 
dress in the reign of Henry the Seventh. Its appearance was exceeding- 
ly ecclesiastical, and the lappets were of great length. Turbans, capu- 
chins, and other forms, were numerous—iudeed, the variety in this rei 

yas greater than had been known in any previous one; and it must 
allowed that some of the modes were ridiculously unbecoming. But, on 
the other hand, the hair was very generally allowed to fall a and 
wholly unrestrained over the shoulders and back, and must, by its beau- 
ty, have nullified, to a great extent, the bad taste of the “ gear” above.’ 

Very graphic, recherché, and good ; aud when our learned bodies learn to 
be gallant, our correspondent will be a Sister of the Antiquarian Society, 
and, we have no hesitation in saying, will cause at least half the Fellows 
to hide their diminished heads. 

We, if we remember right, concluded our last notice of these matters 
by a hint as to certain wearers of lead-dresses ; and cannot do better than 
subjoin the following description of Elizabeth, Queen of Henry the Sev- 
enth, (at whose reign we have wrived,) 1 the words of our lady corres- 
pondent :— 

‘It is to more modern times that we must look for a description of 
those peculiarities of character which render its study attractive. In an- 
cient annals, delinevtions of this kind are extremely feeble, and have 
very few distinctive features, as though analysis had been impossible, by 
reason of a prevailing rigidity of reserve. Yet there can be no doubt that 
this inference would be erroneous, aud that human nature would be even 
less modified in monotony then, than now. The fault, therefore, must be 
attributed to the writers of those periods—to a dulness of perception, 
which their pedantry assisted still further to blunt. 

‘As far as we can gather from the records of the time, Elizabeth, 
Queen of Henry VIL., must have been one of the most accomplished wo- 
men of her time—graceful, gentle, with pretty delicate features, light 
hair, combined with an expression of firmness, rather resulting from a 
high sense of duty than from any severity of principle. The allegation 
that she was parsimonious is probably derived from the fact of her hus- 
band’s having (1 believe very conscientiously) carried his ideas of the 
economical to an extreme—but why, without proofs, an amiable and 
lovely woman should be subjected to such an accusation on such grounds, 
it will not be easy to decide, and it certainly cannot be supported. She 
was fond of sumptuous adornment. On the day before her coronation, 
she wore a splendid dress, consisting of (so says the Cotton MS.) “a 
mantle of white cloth of gold damask, furred with ermines, fastened on 
her breast with a large lace curiously wrought with gold and silk, with 
rich knoppes of gold at the end, tasselled.” 

‘Leland says, (and this makes good the former description,) that on 
the day of her nuptials, she wore her long fair hair hanging down her 
back with “a calle of pipes over it.” ’"—Court Journal. 

— — 
From the volume of Songs and Ballads, by Samuel Lover, just published 
in Philadelphia, by Lea & Blanchard. 


THE MAY-DEW. 
To gather the dew from the flowers on May-morning, before the sun has risen, is 
reckoned a bond of peculiar power between lovers. 
Come with me, love, I’m seeking, 
A spell in the young year’s flowers ; 
The magical May-dew is weeping 
Its charm o’er the summer bow’rs ; 
Its pearls are more precious than those they find 
In jewel’d India’s sea; 
For the dew-drops, love, might serve to bind 
The heart for ever to me! 
Oh come with me, love, I’m seeking 
A spell in the young year’s flowers ; 
The magical May~lew is weeping 
Its charms o’er the summer bow’rs. 


Haste, or the spell will be missing, 
We seek in thle May-dew now ; 
For soon the warm sun will be kissing 
The bright drops from blossom and bough : 
And the charm is so tender the May-dew sheds 
O’er the wild flowers’ delicate dyes, 
That e’en at the touch of the sunbeam, ‘tis said, 
The mystical influence flies. 
Oh come with me, love, I’m seeking 
A spell in the young year’s flowers ; 
The magical May-dew is weeping 
Its charm o’er the summer bow’rs. 


THE RING AND THE WINDING-SHEET. 


Why sought you not the silent bower, 
The bower, nor hawthorn tree ; 

Why came you not at evening hour, 
Why came you not tome? 

Say, does thy heart beat colder now, 
Oh! tell me, truly tell, 

Than when you kiss’d my burning brow, 
When last you said ‘ Farewell !’ 


As late my taper I illumed, 
To sigh and watch for thee, 
It soon the mystic form” assumed 
Which lovers smile to see ; 
But fondly while I gazed upon 
And trimm’d the flame with care, 
The pledge of plighted love was gone, 
The sign of deatht was there! 


Oh say, was this foreboding truth? 
And wilt thou break that vow? 

And wilt thou light my op’ning youth? 
And must I—must I now 

Meet death’s embrace for that chaste kiss, 
That holy kiss you vow’d? 

And must I, for my bridal dress, 
Be mantled in the shroud! 





THE TRYSTING TREE. 
Now the golden sun has set, 
And lam at the trysting tree, 
Dearest, you will not forget 








* A small exfoliation of wax from the ¢ andle, called by the superstitious 
‘aring,’ and considered indicative of marriage. — 

t When this waxen symbol, instead of being circular, becomes length- 
ened and pendulous, it is then called ‘a winding sheet,’ and forebode 

death. 
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That here to meet you promised me. 
Now is ev’ry flower closing, 
Falling is the evening dew, 
Birds are with their mates reposing ; 
Where, my true Love, where are you ? 


Darkness is around descending : 
See the lovely ev’ning star. 
Like a brilliant page, attending 
On the young moon’s silver car! 
While together thus they wander 
Through the silent summer sky; 
So on earth, less bright, but fonder, 
Dearest, so will you and I. 
—— — 
CONCERT AT THE TUILERIES 

The Concert Intime du Roi is among the happiest of Royal and social 
inventions. I[tis truly a delightful occupation of tine, and must tend 
greatly to the conservation of a refined musical taste. 

These select reunions, patronized and supported by the Royal Family 
xf France, are held in the Tuileries each Tuesday in tie week, or at such 
residence as the Kiug may for the time occupy. M. Auber is the director ; 
M. Habeneck, the chef-d orchestre. 


During these soirées ar'istiques, Louis-Philippe is frequently engaged in | 


public business in an adjoining cabinet. The music preferred by him is 
of that soft con sordini character, by which the works of Monsigny, Gretry, 
d@Alayrac are distinguished, and which recals to him certain passages of 
bis youth. 

Napoleon had a similar taste, and would reproach Cherubini for noisy 
execution; but the latter had always a reply, and on one occasion au- 
daciously rejoined, * General, 
mas notes !’ 

An overture to one of Ginck’s operas will commonly cause the King 
to rise from his official task—when he will exclaim quite con amore, 
“Ah! mon Iphigenie!" Sometimes, when the Due de Nemours has de- 
sired to speak to him, he las atfectionately implored, * Laisse-moi, laisse- 
moi ecouter La garde passe; il est minuit.’ 

The Queen always gives the signal for applanse with that discrimin- 
ating taste for which she is famed ; and at the conclusion of the concert, 
herself, the King, and the Royal family in the contiguous salons, come 
ferward, and with the utmost amenity and grace felicitate and return 
shanks to the executants. 

— — 


Miscellantous. 
THE MUMMY. 

From the old world, io, one b«tore me laid, 
Who, though his lips be seal’, perchance may tell 
A secret of the past. How strruge the spell : 
With which a mortal to his Maker's aid 
Has come unask’d, and death’s corruption stay’d ! 
Ready to rise and stand upon his feet, a 
When called to come betore the judgment seat; 
Behold him—still in robes of earth arrayed ! 
Had life not yet that garment thread-bare worn, 
That, loath to leave it for worms to fret, 
The owner wraps it round him even yet— 
To cover, in the resurrection morn, 
His shivering soul! or was it that his trust 
Quailed at the mystery of the scatter’d dust ! 


R. F. 





LXTFRESTINGC AtmospHeric PHENomeNA.—On Tuesday night, the 24th | 


of November, there was a very beautiful and rather uncommon display of 
the aurora borealis. About eight o’clock it formed two very distinet 
arches across the sky; one, as usual, low down in the magnetic north, the 
ether so far south asto obscure the stars near the ecliptic. The whole 
northern part of the sky between these two arches was covered by a lumi- 
a2eous haze, through which only the brighter stars were visible. The light 
of the aurora was almost equal t> that of the moon at the first quarter.— 
Later in the evening the southern arch broke up into clouds and disap- 
peared, but the northern arch was visible till after midnight. On the same 
evening shooting stars were more than usually numerous, being probably 

part of that shower of asteroids which has been frequently seen about this 
season (from the 9th to the 14thof November). One very bright meteor 

fell about half-past eight, and seemed to be within the auroral haze, and 
consequently lower in the atmosphere. A correspoudent in Brechin in- 
forms tis that similar displays ofarehes in the sky have been observed occa- 
sionally in that quarter tor some weeks.—Scoftsman. 

Bankina IN Inpia.—The gross capita! employed in banking opera: | 
India 9,452,9037.. and upwards of 4,000,0002. belong to the 
chartered banks of Beugal, Bombay, aud Madras, which are established 

nder the sanction of the Court of Directors of the East India Company, 
att; 


tions ip 


Is 


tirs of In- 


with the approbation ot the Board of Commissioners tor the 
; T regate paid-up capital of these establishments, including 


dia Tl 


tie 


ie” age 
last half-year’s protit, is 2,006,1417., and their deposits and circulation 
2 92).946/. Of these sums, 1,708,436/. is retained in bullion or invested 
2 tue government securities, and the remainder, viz., 2,579,6512., em- 


ployed as‘advances in loans aud discounting bills at the chief town of 
each presidency As the banks are prohibited from dealing in foreign 
exchanges, their operations are necessarily confined to the possessions of 
the East India Company. The other 10 are joint-stock banks, establish- 
ed on the same principle as sunilar institutions in England ; and their ag- 


regate paid-up d apital, including protits and reserved funds, is 3,539,727 7, 
, 


their deposits and other liabilities 
ing ¢ apital ot 5, 164,816/ 


1,625,0897., making together a 
of which sum 682,398/., is retained in cash 
1,482,418/., employed 
ivances on various descriptions of securities, discounting bills, and in 
on exchange operations with India, China, and Eugland, under 
. gemeut ot boards ot directors elected by the shareholders.— 

ASCENT OF THE NiIGER.—l nfavourable intelligence has bec n received 
of the Ethiope steamer, 


government securities, and the remainder, viz., 





t 


aud of the consequent relinguishment of her at- 
Niger, 


blow and great 
Jamieson, who has worked long and made 


to re-ascend the 
to Mr 
large pecuniary sacrifices to the accomplishment of this important object. 
Mr. Jamieson, in a circular addressed to the gentlemen who aided him in 
fitting out the last expedition, states that he has received from Captain 
Becroft and Dr. King the information that, when the steamer was upon 
the Gaboon river, her boilers suddenly gave way, aud that, although the 


tempt which must prove a heavy 
discouragement Robert 


engineer succeeded in repairing them so us to complete the exploration ot | 


that river, they afterwards burst so frequently as to render it altogether 
unsufe to hazard another ascent of the Niger with them. The vessel has 
ar ordingly been laid ip at Fernando Po, under the care of Capt. Becroftt, 
and Dr King is on his way to England The Gaboon River was found to 
be of no importance as a highway to the interior, not being navigable 
further than the tide ascended, that is, to the extent of lifty or sixty miles 
Manchester Examiner ; 

Orenine or Run 
lately directed several of the Runic barrows, or ‘giants’ in the 
neighbourhood of Old Upsala to be opened at his cost. Odin’s-hill was 
the first, when clear proofs were found that the hill was not formed by 


vraves,’ 


nature, but by human hands; although the urn, with the bones of the in- | 


dividual inhumed therein, and which in all probability is in the centre of 
the hill, was not found. <A hearth, formed of extraordinarily large bricks. 
wua first discovered in the interior; and at a distance ot about twentyv- 
three yards a strong wall of large pieces of granite, resting on a solid floor 
made of clay; the wall formed the corner of a large grotto of from four to 
nine feet in height. There were ashes and other traces of fire 

Varieties FROM IkeLAND. Muss-rittinG.—A Dublin tailor, advertis- 
ing that he has devoted liis energies solely to the shaping out of * unmen 


tionables,’ under the head of trousers, concludes with: 


* Ladies and Gen- 


tlemen’ who will entrust him with their orders, shall meet with a good 
fit, promptness, and punctuality.” Of course those ladies who wear thy 
articles will patronise him 
Several of the Irish poor-law unions, advertising for tenders for contracts 
far the supply of the workhouses, spe¢ ify the wants of the poor im this 
mid juxtaposition: 
Drugs at : - - per tb 
Oak ¢ s al ° - per ft 
Beet at - - - per lb 
Indian Meal at - per ton 
% medical man advertises t sale of his carriage; he calls it, not in- 
ip} p ely,a Pil/-enthum: it ts surprising he did not add a pair ot 
Biack-Dray vht Horses. 
INTER ; ANecpoTe oF THE Horse.—After General R. R. Gillespie 
fell at the storming of Kalunga, his favourite black charger, bred at the 
Cape ot Go Hope and carried by him to Ludia, was (at the sale of his 


effects) competed for by several officers of his division, and finally knocked 


alignez vos soldats, et laissez-nous aligner | 


down to the privates of the 8th Dragoons, who contributed their prize 
money to the amount of L500 to retain the horse of their late commander. 
Thus the charger was always led at the head of the regiment on a march, 
and at the station of Cawnpore was usually indulged with taking his an- 
cient post at the colour-stand, where the salute of passing squadrons was 
ziven at drill and on review. When the regiment was ordered home, the 
funds of the privates running low, he was bought for the same sum by a 
relative ofours, who provided funds and a paddock for him where he might 
end his days in comfort; but when the corps had marched, and the sound | 
of the trumpet had departed, he refused to eat, and upon the first opportu. | 
nity, being led out to exercise, he broke from his groom, and galloping to | 


—Col. Hamilton's Naturalist’s Library. 


’ - 3 | 
Critica Incipents iy THE History or Gas.—In 1815 the first gashold- 
er was erected in London. By some oversight or neglect it was allowed | 
to get into a dangerous state, and an explosion took 





his ancient station on the parade, after neighing aloud, dropped down dead. 


UTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY.—No. 11 Wall sueet.— 
M Company offers the following advantages to the public. ” 
Lives ONLY insured, at the lowest rate of premium. 
The premium if over $50 ma paid 4 in cash, and 3 in a secured note at 12 months, 


bearing 6 per œnt interest, or it may be paid monthly or quarterly. 


No person is liable beyond the amountof his premium. 
on woman may insure the life of her husband free from any demands of his 


‘There will be an annual division of profits, payable in Scri i bearing ia- 
terest at 6 per cent, which interest is payable annually in * —— 


The insured can at any time borrow of the Company § of the amount of tkeir 





script. 
DIRECTORS. 
Seth Low, Robert L. Patterso 
Wm. A. F. Pentz, | Thomas B, Segur, 
Henry McFarlan, Guillaume Merle, 
| Chas. S. Macknett, | Edward Anthony, 


John A, Underwood, 
Wm. H. Mott, 


BENJ. C. MCLEE, Secretery, 


m. M. Simpson, 
Lewis C. Grove 


e * 
ROBERT L. PATTERSON, President. 


hole; lace, and the works | James Gene aan Agent, 
elug lua populous district great sensation arose, i ? ernment directe = ART, M. D. , 
paitig is ws 4 pulous dustric eat sensation arose, and government directed | (No. 2 Bond street,) Medical Examiner, at the offi-e daily, trom 2 to 3 o'clock. 
an Investigation to be made. The result of the inquiry was favourable to 
he introducti . : ° — «He ae *4 RATES OF INSURANCE OVER $100. 
the introduction of gas, aud immediately after this it began to make rapid | {3 3 = 2 3 3 
strides in the metropolis, and by four years after it was introduced into | == * i == zo 3 
| the larger provincial towus.—The Builder. | Pere Pe PPre Pt as 
* — 255 ES Es es = 
| Pare Frencw Laneuagce rs Russta.—French flowed as softly from every * —E PR ors Age ae 4 in = | be 
i Pe ° ne ‘ ⸗ = tar ie a ° - - 22 ze = 
one’s lips, as if we had been ina salon in the Fauxbourg Saint Germain.— | < 3. 5. * Ea 4 32 
This seems to be completely the adopted tongue of the educated Russians. | |= J* Ph == | g 
They write, speak, and [am sure, think in French: it is the language of | — . — os — — ov i eS * Fa 
their infaney, and Ido not remember having heard a lady converse in her | 25 | 1 09 1 12 50 | 1 96 2 09 | 4 60 
own tongue, during the whole time L was in Russia.—Bourke’s St. Peters- | so; (181 1 36 a 2 32 3 21 2” 
tetanic: lett | 35 | 1 36 1 53 60 4 35 491 Tw 
| g 4d Moscow. 40 169 183 65 534 5 99 8 


| 

Woop ror Corrins.—Old maids and bachelors should be buried in el- | 
der tree; bricklayers and plasterers, in lime tree ; pugilists in box wood; | 
schoolmasters, in birch; cowards, in trembling aspen ; the honest tar, in | 
sturdy oak, i | 


New way or Heartne tue News.—A fellow climbed one of the poles | 
, of the electric telegraph, in West Kent, the other day, and applied his ear | 
to the wires, in order to hear the news.— Dover Telegraph. | 
SuspstirutTion oF Guy-corton FoR Futminating Mercury.—At the | 
meeting of the Paris Academy of Science, on the 16th, it was announced 
| that M. Pelouze had succeeded in substituting explosive cotton for fulmi- 
nating mereury in percussion caps. The process is very simple; it con- 
sists in putting a bit of the cotton with a little charcoal, sulphur, or nitre | 
at the bottom of the cap. This is a valuable discovery, for it replaces a | 
substance the working of which is attended with injury to the health, and | 
great personal danger. | 
Conservancy or tHE River.—Notices have been given by the corpo- | 
ration of the city of London of their intention to apply to parliament to | 
extend their power for the conservancy of the river; to enable them to 
widen, deepen, dredge the same, and to remove all obstructions; to take 
down or build bridges, and to levy tolls; to erect steamboat and other 
piers between Yantlet creek and Staines; and that all acts, charters, and 
customs which may be inconsistent with tha power now sought to be ob- 
tained shall be altered, varied, extinguished, and repealed. 3 


It is currently reported in Vienna, Hamburg, and Berlin, that Jenny 
Lind has fallen in love with a young Swedish Protestant minister of the 
Evangelical Church, and that so soon as she has amassed sufficient to 





| gers trom all parts of Europe, her lover, it is said, having imbued her 


| stage. 


} 


Barrows in Swepex.—The Crown Prince has ! the capacity of a private soldier. 


bring to him a rich marriage portion she will marry him. For this reason 
she has refused the many brilliant offers made to her by theatrical mana- 


mind with his own somewhat austere notions of the drama and the 





Tue Ace or Eayet.—The massive temples and obelisks covered with 
hieroglyphies, and the colossal statues, which have already outlived three 
thousand years, prove the high civilisation of the people, even before the 
Jews had become a people, before the Greeks had got an alphabet.— | 
Sharpe's Egypt. | 

Mr. Winterhalter is at present engaged in painting, by command of the | 
Queen, « large family picture, embracing portraits of her Majesty, the 
Prince Consort, and the whole of the juvenile members of the Royal 
Family. 

Sinaunar Importation.—A vessel, arrived at the port of Liverpool, 
has brought, in addition to a general cargo of dried truits, tive tons weight 
of locusts. This appears to be a very singular article of importation, to 
Whatever use it may be practicable to appropriate it. 


A statuette of Napoleon, by the Count d’Orsay, has been recently pre- 
sented to the city of Ajaccio (the birth-place of Bonaparte) by Prince | 
Demidott. The ‘inanguration’ took place in September last. 

It is calenlated that £260,000 are paid weekly to railway labourers in | 
England. | 

SeweraGce or Loxpox.—Mr. Obbard, at a meeting of Farringdon Ward | 
on Wednesday, stated that there Were fifty miles of sewerage rn the City of 
London. | 

Lorp Nersoy’s Sworp.—A sword, purporting to be Lord Nelson's 
(and at first declared to be the identical sword worn by him at the battle 
of Trafalgar, but has since diminished into ‘ might have been ?’) has been 
the subject of much newspaper discussion on being presented as a relic | 
of the hero to Geenwich Hospital. Its vouching seems to be very doubtful. 


| 


The Lrish Society held its first couversazione tor the season, on Thursday | 
evening, at its rooms in Suffolk street, which was fully attended. Dr. 
Ryan gave a lecture on the potatoe disease, which he attributed to at- 
mospheric effects, and believed would be of transient duration. 

Duprez has done homage to the Duchess de Montpensier by presenting | 
to her acopy of his ‘Art du chant.’ The duchess, in her turn, seut M. | 
Duprez a splendid pencil-case, mounted with a valuable diamond. 

Tuomas Moore.—Thomas Moore, the poet, has been made a subject | 
of general anxiety by a statement ina Freneh paper, copied into the Eng- | 
lish press, of his being seriously ill in Ireland. We rejoice to say there 


| is no foundation for this report, and that the bard is in the best health at 


his cottage in Wiltshire. We believe he has recently put the finishing 
hand to his [Trish History ; and enjoyed the relief from literary labour 
with his noble friend the Marynis ot Lansdowne, at Bowood.—Literary 
Gazette. 

A Buur Hare.—A hare of this singular colour, which had been seen in 
Mr. Woodbridge’s covers, at Bigoda, for a year or two, and called the 
‘blue hare,’ was killed by Dr. Barnes. Its fur resembled that of the 
grey squirrel, and had a very singular appearance.—Chelmsford Chro- 
nicle. 

Shakespeare’s ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ with the beautiful music 
of Meyerbeer, has been produced with great effect at Prague. 

M. Alexandre Dumas’ new theatrical establishment at Paris, the Théa- 
tre Montpeusier, is at length completed, and will be opened early in De- 
cember. 


A Royat Sestinet.—A letter from Munich states that, a few days ago, 
Prince Adalbert, son of the King of Bavaria, performed duty in front of the 
barracks occupied by the Regiment of Cuirassiers, in which he serves in 
A great number of persons were thus 
attracted to see a Prince stand sentinel. The King and several members 


| of the Royal Family drove past in their carriages; and received the ordina- 


ry military salute trom the Prince. 

A Notion ror Youna Lapies 1s Wast or Pocket-Money.-—A | 
young lady who wished to go to Paris, advertised a week before in one of | 
the London papers, for a husband. Letters, inclosing a postage-stamp, 
were to be sent to a certain pastry-cook’s in Ramsgate. Such a handsome | 
proposal naturally brought forth thousands of applications, and as each 
contained a Queen’s head—that is to say, a penny—the clever young lady 
cleared with her postage-stamps not only suffi ient to pay for the expenses | 
of her trip to Paris, but to buy a handsome Pamela bonnet in the bargain. | 
—Almanac for the Month. 


TRAINING A Sprper.—The Abbé Olivet has described an amusement of | 
Pelissor, during his confinement in the Bastile, which consisted in feeding } 
a spider, which he had discovered forming its web in the corner of a small | 
window. For some time he placed his flies at the edge, whilst his valet, 
whe was with him, played on a bag-pipe ; little by little, the spider used 
itself to distinguish the sound of the instrument, and issued from its hole to 
1 and catch its prey. Thus calling it always by the same sound, and 
placing the flies at a still greater distance, he succeeded, after several 
ir suths, in drilling the spider by regular exerc ise, so that at length it never 
failed appearing at the first sound to seize on the fly provided for it, even 
on the knees of the prisoner. 
At Drury Lane, Mdlle. Fuoco seems to increase in attraction. We doubt 
| whether anv danseuse who has preceded her ever attained popularity at | 
once so sudden, so general, and so likely to prove permanent. 
If all the taxes on beer were repealed, the same ale now purchased | 

bd -2d.; and porter,Znow 4d. per quart, — 
be 14d, 


for 


per quart, woud b 
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IFE ASSURANCE.—NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURACE SOCIE1 ,- 
No. 26 Cornhill, London. Capital, £500,000, or $2,500,000. Empowered by act o 
Parliament. 

This institution embraces important and substantial advantages with respect to lite 
assurance and deferregl annuities. The assured has, on all occasions, the power to ber- 
row, without expense or forfeiture of the policy, two-thirds of the premiums paid (see 
table); also the option of selecting benefits, and the conversion of his interests to mee 
other conveniences or necessity. 

Assurauces for terms of years at the lowest possible rates. 

DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

The remarkable success and increasing prosperity of the Society has enabled the Direc- 
tors, at the last annual investigation, to declare a fourth bonus, varying from 35 wo 35 per 
cent. on the premiums paid on each policy effected on the profit scale. 

EXAMPLES. 
onus in| Permanent | Sum the asa 
Cash | reduction may borrow 


Age | Sum ee 
| | | of pre’m. | onthe policy 





R 
Year | Bonus added | 








> 3 $ $. | $ 8 
1837 1088 75 500 24 | 80 08 2225 
60 5000 | 570 80 1338 960 76 435 53 67 53 1987 
| 1839 823 00 870 45 | 55 76 1730 
1840 581 85 270 20 39 70 1433 
1841 555 56 247 50 37 54 1336 


The division of profits is annual, andthe next will be made in December of the present 


ear. 

— UNITED STATES AGENCY. 

For list of local directors, medical officers, tables of rates, and report of last annual 
rem (15th of Mey. 1846,) see the Society’s pamphlet, to be obtained at their office, 
74 Wall street, New York. 

MEDICAL EXAMINERS.—J. Kearny Rodyers, M.D., Alexander E. Hosack, M.D. 
S. 8. Keene, M.D., New York. 

BANKERS. -—-The Merchant’s Bank, New York 

STANDING COUNSEL.—W. Van Hook, Esq., 


more. 
SOLICIT OR.—Jobn Hone, Esq., New York. 
JACOB HARVEY, Chairman Local Board 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 
June Sth, 1846. 


‘New York; J. Meredith, Esq., Bal- 
ti 





EW YORK LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY.—Persons may 
effect insurances with this Company on their own lives, or the lives of others, 


N 


| bd for the whole duration ot life,or for a limited period. The payment of premiums may 


ae either made annually, or in a gross sum. 


PREMIUMS ON ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS FOR ONE YEAR, 





Age. | 1 Year. | Age. | 1 Year. | Age. | 1 Year. | Age. | 1 Vear 
= ei 26 1 07 3B 1 48 50 i 
15 | 0 77 27 112 89 157 51 1 tad 
16 0 84 23 1 20) 40 1 69 52 2 0 
17 6 36 29 1 28 41 1 78 53 2 le 
18 0 389 30 1 31 42 1 85 54 2 1s 
19 0 90 31 1 32 43 1 89 55 2 rr 
20 091 32 1 33 44 1 90 56 2 9 
21 0 92 33 1 34, 45 1 91 57 2 7 
22 0 95 34 1 35 46 1 92 58 3 le 
23 0 97 35 1 36: 47 1 93 59 3 

24 0 99 36 1 39 438 1 94 60 ¢ 

25 1 00 37 1 43 49 1 95 




















Money will be received in deposite by the Company, and held in trust, apon which ta 
terest will be allowed as follows :—Upon any sum over $100 irreceemable for 1 year, 4 pet 
cent; do. do. for 5 months,3 1-2 per cent; do. do. for 2 months, 2 | 2 per cent. 

When the amount to be deposited shall exceed $1000 the rate of interest to be fixed by 
special agreement. * * 

TRUSTEES. 


Thomas W. Ludlow, 
Stephen Warren, 
Gulian C. Verplanck, 
Gardner G. Howland, 
Albert R. Gallatin, 
Samuel! Thomson, John J. Astor, 
James J. Jones, 


William B. Astor, 
Joseph Kernochan, Daniel Lord, Jr., | 
Corn. W. Lawrence, 
JOHN R. TOWNSEND, President 
RICHARD K. HOFFMAN, 
Physician to the Company, 
STATE OF New York, SECRETARY'S OrFice 
ALBANY, July 24, 1846 


David S. Kennedy 
Stephen Allen, 
John R. Townsend, 
Henry Brevoort, 
John Johnston, 
Augustus James, 
George Griffin, 
Jonathan Goodhue, 
James Hooker, 
John D. Van Buren. 
Cuarves ©. PALMER, Secretary. 
abteblut 


John Greig, 
William Bara, 
Robert Ray, 
Leonardo 8S. Suares, 
John J. Palmer, 


RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS of 120 tous 
and 440 horse power each. : 
Cnder contract with the Lords of the Admiralty. 






ibernia, ....sececesees Scocceccececcooescoes Capt. Alexander Ryrie. 
Caledonia, ......seseeeeeees eecceces coccvccce Capt Edward G, Louw 
Britannia,...... PPTTTTTTTTTTT TTT Tir Capt. John Hewitt, 
Cambria, .....-.+++ ecccccccceceseecececeesCapt. Charles H. E. Judkins. 
ACAUIA,. cc cccccsccscccccccccccseccccscccsscecs Capt. William Harrison 





Will sail from Liverpool and Boston, via Halifa 


x, as follows. 
FROM BOSTON F 


ROM LIVERPOOL 
Caledonia on the 16th December, 1846. Caledonia on the 4th December, 134°. 
Cambria “ Ist January, 1347. | Cambria “ 49th December, 1346 
Passage money. From Boston to Liverpool, $120. From Boston to Halitax, $2). 
These ships carry experienced Surgeons. No berth secured until paid for. 
Notreight except specie received on days of Sailing. 
For freight or passage, or any other information, applyte 
D. BRIGHAM, Jr. Agent, at HARN DEN & Co’s., No. 6 Wall-steeet. 
te In addition to the above line between Liverpool and Halifax and Boston, a con- 

tract has been entered into with Her Majesty’s Government to establish a line between 


Liverpool and New York direct The steam ships for this service are now — buik, 
and early next year due notice will be given of the time when they will start under the 


new contract. The steamers will sail every Saturday during eight months, and every 


| tortnight during the other four months in the year; going alternately between Liver- 


pool and Halifax and Boston, and between Liverpool and New Yok. 
oct 17. 


EW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS—The Proprietors of the seve 

ral Lives of Packets between New York and Liverpool bave arranged @r their sai!- 

ing from each port on the Ist, 6th, 11th, 16th, 2ist,and 26the every month; these ships 
succeed each other in the following order, viz. :— 


Ships. Captains. DaysofSailing from New  Daysef Sailing from 
York. ; L'verpool. 
New World, Skiddy, March6, July 6, Nov. 6; April 21, Aug. 21, ec. 21 
Waterloo, Allen, — > >. By « @ .* & “« 26 
Fidelia, Hacksteff, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16) Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
Hottinguer, Bursley, “ 21, “* 21, oe 23) Ss, * 6, “ b 
Roscius, Eldridge, oc 3, * BB, ““gegpxi *  * th, * 11 
Europe. Furber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April] ae a 
Ashburton, Howland, —6, 6, *9 2 21, — 21 
John R.Skiddy,Skiddy, “im, * Il, “e i 26, 26, ‘ 26 
New York Cropper, “ 16, * 16, “ 16! Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June ? 
Liverpool, Eldridge, Se eS ee eo 6, id 6, - 
| Siddons, Cobb, gs, * BS, “ 26 ll, ps ll, il 
Columbia, Rathbone, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1 os 16, ~ 16, « 16 
Patrick Henry, Delaro, se ¢ * 6, “« ¢ Hs 2i, fF 2i, 2 
| S. Whitney, Thompson, “on, * “« 33 26, 26 26 
Yorkshire, Bailey, “« 16, “ 16, ‘ 16) Nov. 1, March 1, Jaly } 
Q. of the West, Woodhouse, ‘* 21, ‘* 21, “ 2) “ » 2 6, “* "6 
Sheridan, Cornish, 26, ‘* 26, “ 26 “ iil, ll, “ 4} 
Oxford, Yeaton, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 o 616, = 16, “16 
Henry Clay, Nye, oi, * _ = Ms 21, “A 21, “ 2% 
Virginian, Hiern, a -' oa . = + @ 26, “ 26 
Cambridge, Barstow, “16, “ 16, “ 16] Dec. 1, April 1, Ang. |! 
Rochester, Britton, “a, ae s' “ 66, 6 “ 6 
Garrick, Trask, +26, “ 26, “ 26 “ i, “«* i, * It 
Montezuma, Lowber, Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1, “ 16, “« 14, “ 16 


} 
sare all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex- 
heir cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point o1 splendor, 
and are furnished with ——— of stores of the bem 

willbe strictly adhered to. 
rice of passage to Liverpool,..... crececesovess 108. 

“ “6 from ** to New York,...... 325. 
ma, Europe, Columbia, V 


These shi 
perience. p 
comfort, and convenience, e fur 
kind. Punctuality in the days of sailing 


orkshire, Fidelia, Cam- 
GOODHUE & CO.,orC. H. MARSHALL,N. V. 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 
n, Waterloo, and John R. Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
T.&d. — ~ Nee Liverpool. 
>» ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
Agents for shipe Roccie ;. K. COLLINS & CO., New York. 
ee ee re & i everpesl. 

; ships Queen of the West, Liverpool, Hottinguer, and ester, 

——— Gigs WOODHULL & MINTURNS, New York. 
FIELDEN. BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool 

rid, Ashburton, Patrick Henry, and Heniy Clay, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN, & CU., 7% South-st., New York. 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN, & CO., Liverpool. 


Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezu 
bridge, and New York, 


Agents for ships S. Whitney, Virginia 


$30 ; ’ 
Agents for Ships New Wo 


HE CHESAPEAKE BAY LINE OF STEAMERS trom Baltimore, Oonnected wits 
T the James River boats at Norfolk, to City point and Richmond, are pow in opera 
tion. , - 

Passengers to or from Charleston and the intermediate places will find this by far we 
mos comfortable route. 
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THE EMIGRANT. 
“rancis Head—Further Extracts. 
HOME. 
i si i ani ad read so much, had heard so 
During my residence in Canada, I had reac u ‘ 
much, and had preached so much about * 7 he OLD Country, that as the 
New York packet in which I was returning approached its shores, I quite 
made up my mind to see, in the venerable countenance of ‘my auld res- 
eckit mither ’ the ravages of time and the wrinkles of old age. Never- 
*2 whatever might prove to be her intirmities, I yearned for the 
wnt in which I might exclaim— 
moment in ‘This is my own, my native land! : 
I disembarked at Liverpool on the 22d of April, and, with as little de- 
lay as possible, started for London on the railway, which had been com- 


4 rs ance. 
jleted during my absenc ) 
’ Now, if a very short-sighted young man, intending to take one more 
? * — 


By Sir 


the frame, instead of canvass, 
‘A blooming Eastern bride, 
In flower of youth and beauty’s pride, 
he could not be more completely—and, as lie might possibly irreverently 
erm it, agrecably—surprised than I was when, on the wings of a lovely 
“spring morning, I flew over the surface of * Old England. 
Every thing looked new! The grass in the meadows was new—the 


deaves on the trees and hedges were new—the flowers were new—the | 
2"blossoms of the orchards were new—the lambs were new—the young 


r 


birds were new—the crops were new—the railway was new. As we 
whisked along it, the sight, per minute, of an erect man, in bottle-green 


uniform, standing like a direction-post, stock still, with an arm extended, | 
was new; the idea, whatever it might be intended to i or en was | 


nite new. All of a sudden, plunging souse into utter darkness, and 
8 again into bright, dazzling sunshine, was new. Every station at 
which we stopped was new. The bells which affectionately greeted our 
arrival, and which, sometimes almost before we even could stop, bade 
us depart, were new. ; 

During one of the longest of these intervals, the sudden appearance 
of a line of young ladies behind a counter, exhibiting to hungry travel- 
lers tea, toast, sculding-hot soup, sixpenny pork-pies, and every thing else 
that human nature could innocently desire to enjoy—and then, almost 
before we could get to these delicacies, being summarily ordered to de- 
part: the sight of a crowd of sturdy Englishmen, in caps of every shape, 
hurrying to their respective carriages, with their mouths full, was new. 
in short, it was to new and merry England that after a weary absence I 
had apparently returned; and it was not until I reached Downing-street 
{could believe that I really was once again in ‘ The OLD Country ;’ 
but there I found every thing old; old men, old women, old notions, old 
prejudices, old stuff, and old nonsense, and, what was infinitely worse, 
old principles; in fact, it appeared as if the building in which I stood 
was intended to collect and remove to our colonies all worn-out doc- 
trines that had become no longer fit for home consumption : and although 
L was somewhat prepared for almost any unwholesome prescription that 
might be administered by it, yet I certainly was altogether overwhel- 


med with astonishment when | was gravely informed that her majesty’s | 


government had just dispatched to Quebec a lord high commissioner, in 
order, for the fourth time, to inquire into, and, if possible, explain to her 


majesty the grievances of the Canadas, and of her North American colonies. | 
So long as Monsieur sk gprs and Mr. McKenzie, masking, or rather | 
over their real designs, had asked only for | 


casting a transparent vel 
‘reform,’ there might have been something like au excuse fer Old Eng- 
land stoutly disbelieving the various administrators of the government 
who, for the last twenty-five years, in different voices, had one after an- 
other been opposing the poisonous concessions to democracy which the 
home government, under the name of ‘domestic medicine,’ had been 
pouring upon the tree, the happy, and the loyal inhabitants of a New 
World. But the ‘ Reformers’ of our North American colonies had lately, 
of their own accord, dispelled all mystery or misunderstanding on this 


subject ; 


vealing, for the information of her majesty and of all her subjects, their 
simple secret, namely, that separation from the mother country—in short, 
that rebellion, and not reform, had been their object. But beside this 
valuable information, they had statistically supplied her majesty with a 
true and faithful list of all their own names; and on the other hand, of 
the names, trades, and occupations of that overwhelming majority who 
had long professed, and who had just prored, themselves ready to die in 
defence of her authority and of British institutions. 

They had shown her majesty that the British population in her North 
American colonies, with a tew contemptible exceptions, were loyal; and 
that there might be no mistake, they concluded by explaining to her 
majesty, that as the principal leaders of what they had termed ‘their 


glorious minority’ hal absconded to the United States, the portion left | 


behind were us small, as insignificant, and practically as harmless, as the 


spots in the sun. It is true that the French in Lower Canada were under | 


martial law, but they had never eyen pretended to like British institu- 
tions; indeed, four a long time, they had honestly refused to exercise 
what we call their ‘ constitutional liberties ;’ and not even understanding 
what representation meant, and not caring a pinch of snuff who repre- 


sented them, they had naturally enough been misled by Monsieur Papi- | ! 7 : , : PY 
| other with studied gravity—justly termed ‘@ final seTTLeMENT of the Ca-| 


neau and others, who of their own accord had just absconded. 

But while the inhabitants of our North American colonies had not only 
suppressed domestic rebellion, but had repelled foreign invasion; in w hat 
state, | beg leave to ask, was the mother country? 
turned from Canada, Wales was in a state of insurrection—L[reland on the 


POLITICAL DEPARTMENT AND GENE 


and accordingly, in much clearer terms than any which a lord | 
high commissioner could venture to use to the queen, they had them- | 
selves printed aud published placards aud proclamation, explicitly re- | 


Why, when [I re- | 


The arch-leader of his cabinet, however, well understood its contents, 
and clearly foreseeing what would be their results, her majesty at the age 
of nineteen, was fatally advised, contrary to all precedent, to order ‘to 
be printed and to be laid before both Houses of Parliament,’ this posthu- 


mous document written after Lord Durham had abandoned his post, and 


measures : 

Ist. The Legislative union of the Canadas, and, 

2d. That the power and patronage of the crown should henceforward be 
transferred from her majesty’s representative, to that system of ‘ respon- 
| sible .overnment’ which the people of Upper Canada at their late elec- 
tions uad repudiated, which at the hour of rebellion they had risen al- 


plause and acclamations of the legislatures of the adjoining provinces of 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 

ham’s Report, Lower Canada was under martial law ; and although Upper 
Canada had faithfully resisted open rebellion, yet it was arithmetically 





ernment in the Upper Province, added to the French radicals in the Low- 
er Province, would constitute a permanent, incurable a major- 
| ity; and accordingly the bold project of the arch-leader of Lord Mel- 
| bourne’s government was as follows :— 
| 


ating in the Commons’ House of Assembly of the United Legislature a 
permanent republican majority 


2d. Constitute for me ‘a Provincial Cabinet,’ to fetter, or, as I must at 
present call it, to advise, the governor-general, which cabinet must carry 


said republican majority ; and the legitimate influence of the crown being 
thus misdirected in favour of the disloyal, and the power of her majesty’s 
secretary of state for the colonies completely superseded by the republi- 
can ‘CABINET,’ the loyal of Upper Canada will be placed forever im a 
minority ; and as it is to be decreed by the Imperial Parliament that the 
majority shall govern, Hurrah for the Union! Hurrah for democracy in our 
colonies of the most luxurious growth, and then hurrah! hurrah! my lads, 
| for a republic at home! ! or f 
But the queen’s sentinel, the Duke of Wellington, clearly foresaw what 
| must inevitably be the fatal results of the proposed Union of the Cana- 
das ; and, as he had only to explain the reasons which were subsequently 
embodied in his protest to carry with him a majority in the House of 
Lords, and as Sir Robert Peel also commanded a large Conservative ma- 
| jority in the House of Commons, and was only awaiting an opportunity 
to exercise it, it was naturally to be supposed that the projector of this 
clever plot, whenever it was proposed, would be signally defeated. 
So soon, therefore, as Lord John Russell gave notice in the House of 
| Commons of his intention to bring ina Bill for the Legislative Union of 


| the Canadas, the Conservative party looked to Sir Robert Peel fora de- | 


cided expression as to the course they should aout. 
A most mysterious silence, however, appearec 
| subject ; like sheep following their shepherd in a fog, they could not see a 


sure which he perfectly weli knew had been strenuously opposed— 

Ist. For twenty-five years by the successive Executive Councils of Up- 
per Canada. 

2d. For upwards of forty years by the successive administrators of the 
government of that province 
_ 3d. By the two Houses of Legislature of Upper Canada, who, in 1837, 
fearing that Lord Gosford and the Royal Commissioners might possibly re- 
commend the said Union, joined in an address to the king, declaring that 
such a measure would, in their opinion, be destructiue of their connexon with 
the parent state.’ 

4th. By Sir George Arthur, the existing lientenant-governor, who, in 
his published dispatch to her Majesty’s secretary of state, No. 91, dated 
April 17th, 1839, described— 

‘The Earl of Durham’s scheme for the future government of Canada as 
essentially the same as that which was advocated by Mr. Bidwell, Dr. 
Rolphe, and Mr. McKenzie,’— 

— in his published dispatches, dated 2d July, and 21st August, 1838, 
added— 





‘ There is a considerable section 
| reform ison their lips, but separation isin their hearts. These people, 
having for the last two or three years made‘ Responsible Government’ their 
watchword, are now extravagantly elated because the Ear! of Durham has 
recommended that measure... . . - 

‘It (responsible government) was McKenzie’s scheme for getting rid of 
what Mr. Hume called ‘the baneful domination of the mother country ;’ 
| and xerer was any better devised to bring about such an end speedily.’ 


certainly # most astonishing spectacle, to behold the respected leader o 
the Conservative soldiers of the empire combining, against the opinions of 
his party, with Lord John Russel!, in what both—the one ironically, the 


nada quesilion.’ 


RAL INTELLIGENCE. 


recommending, upon evidence which the report pretended to detail, two | which it offers to the 
| intangible, and anonymous form of ‘ They say’ this, and ‘It is said’ that; 


most en masse to repel, by exertions that had been —— with the ap- | 
a 


known that the minority of the members of Parliament opposed to gov- | 


Ist.* Swamp for me the accursed loyalty of Upper Canada, by cre- | 


| 
| 


with it the confidence, or in other words be the mouthpiece, of the afore-~ | 


to envelop the whole | 


yard before thei ; when all of a sudden, to the utter dismay of all who, | 
like the Duke of Wellington, understood the subject, Sir Robert Peel de- | 
| Clared, in broad daylight, that he should very reluctantly vote for a mea- 


f persons who are, disloyal to the core ; 


Considering the combined weight which was constitutionally due to | 
the above authorities, especially to the latter, whose testimony, as the | 
| reigning representative of Ler majesty, was surely more trustworthy than | 

that ofthe distinguished nobleman who had abandoned his post, it was | Be ei 7 , ; 
; aN Re ‘ . Sree cs 58 ¢) the British and their Canadian brethren vied with each other im loyalty to 


| the crown, and in detestation of the execrable principles which the Re- 








| The merchants in Lond i i 

|_, /me merch ondon connected with the North American colo- 
nies waited in a body on her majesty’s government with a public ex- 
pression of their conviction that bo Durham’s report was inaccurate. 

| _As the Report in question is really beneath criticism, I will merely ex- 

| plain that, without giving the names of Witnesses, the fictitious evidence 


queen is usually given to her majesty in the strange, 


and in this * the most flagrant misstatements are made to her majesty, 


1. Page 62. The Report here tells the nation that— 


* In Upper Canada, under a law passed immediately after ¢ 
with the States, American citizens are forbidden to hold —* ee 


Now I have the highest authority for stating that there exists no such 


of which the following is a small sample :— 
| 


| provisional statute ; that no law of the kind during the war, or before or 
v 4 ; | after the war, has ever been passed, nor was any such law ever pro- 
1 L more | Now, at the time these two measures were recommended in Lord Dur- | 

respecttul look at the picture cf his grandmother, were to find within | 


posed ! 
2. Page 56. The Report, in undertaking to explain to the queen the 


real cause of the rebellion in Upper Canada, informs her majesty that— 
‘The lieutenant-governor, on assuming the government of the colony 


, dismissed from the Executive Council some of the members who were 


most obnoxious to the House of Assembly, and requested three individue 


als to succeed thei.’ 


Now the printed journals of the House of Assembly can prove that 
every word of this statement is in opposition to the truth, for the lieuten- 
ant-governor refused to the House of Assembly to dismiss the obnoxious 


| members referred to, and, consequently, never requested three individu- 
| als to succeed them. 


3. Page 61:— 


‘They say,’ says the Report to the queen, ‘that an Englishman emigra- 


{ . — 1 . . . . *1 
| ting to —— Canada is practically as much an alien in that British colony 
a 


as he would be if he were to emigrate to the United States.’ 


_ Now every word of this is in opposition to the truth, which is, that there 
isno one privilege, great or small, that a Canadian-born subject enjoys 
which a British emigrant does not equally enjoy the instant he sets his foot 
on the British soil of Canada; indeed, ‘the blue book,’ returned every 


| year to the Colonial Office for the information of Parliament will prove, 
that of the five members of my Executive Council, four were British em- 


igrants, as also that the receiver-general, the commissioner for crown 
lands, the surveyor-general, the adjutant-general of the militia, the depu- 
ty adjutant-general, the vice-chancellor, his registrar and master in chan- 
cery, the solicitor-general, the Judge of the Court of Probate, eleven 


| collectors of customs, ten out of thirteen of the masters of the grammar- 


schools, seven out of eight of the Masters of Upper Canada College, the 
Bursar of the University and all his clerks, the Clerk of the House of As- 
sembly, the Clerk of the Executive Council, ete., were all British emi- 
grants. Itis not dreadful that such misstatements would have been made 
to the queen? 

4. Page 118. 

‘That the people of the Province of Canada have hitherto very imper- 
tectly known what it is to have a government.’ 


The Report here informs her majesty— 


By which is meant a republican government. 

5. Page 65:— 

‘It is said,’ says the Report to the queen, ‘that they (the Roman Cath- 
olic population) are wholly excluded from all share in the government of 
the country, and the patronage at its disposal.’ 

Now I can state that the Roman Catholic bishop, McDonell, had a sala- 
ry of upward of £400 a-year, with a seat in the Legislative Council; that 
one of iy Executive Council was a Roman Catholic ; that there were also 
two in the Legislative Council; and that the sheriffs of the Eastern, Otta- 
wa, and of two other districts, all of whom received the emoluments of 
their offices, were Roman Cathelics, ete., etc. : 

6. Page 60. The Report here gravely informs the queen that immedi- 


| ately after the rebellion— 


‘The whole body of the reformers were harassed by magistrates whose 
political leanings were notoriously against them ;’ 
which means that the sworn protectors of the public peace instead of re- 
warding, had culpably apprehended, to be tried tor high-treason, the prin- 
cipal leaders of the rebellion, who had been taken in arms against the 
crown. 

Page 59. The Report here vaguely tells the queen that— 

* The outbreak, which common prudence and good management would 
have prevented from coming to a head, was promptly quelled by the alac- 
rity with which the population, and especially the British portion of it, ral- 
lied round the government. 

Now the Report here, as well as in many other parts, endeavours to de- 
ceive her majesty by drawing a distinction, as invidious ag it is unjust, in 
favour of her British-born, aud against her Canadian subjects; whereas 


| the truth is that Mr. Mackenzie, the instigator of the rebellion, was a 


Britisher, so was Dr. Rolph, and so were several other leaders. On the 
other hand, Chiet-Justice Robinson, the five judges of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, her majesty’s attorney-general, Sir Allan McNab, and thousands of 
others, who were among the first to take arms, were Canadians ; in short, 


port endeavours to uphold. 
Lastly, page 116, the Report, with uplifted eyes, recommends— 
‘ That the security for the existing endowments of the Catholic church 


The Conservative leader not only well knew that Lord Durham was in- , in Lower Canada should be guarantied by the Act.’ 


nocent as a lamb of the contents of his Report; but he equally well knew 
that two of those who were its real authors lad been convicted by the tri- 


On the other hand, speaking of the clergy reserves for th e Protestant 


, church, whose members form four fifths of the population of Upper Can- 


point of rebellion—there were fires at Manchester—triots at Birmingham, | bunals of this country, of offences of a most unusual description ; indeed, | ada, the Report, with a countenance of grave hypocrisy which it is mel- 


and even in the agricultural districts there were disturbances which 
were seriously alarming the government. 
If, therefore, a Royal Commission were at that time to be established, 


would it not have been infinitely more reasonable that three or four of | 


the most intelligent of ‘he native-born inhabitants of our North Ameri- 
can colonies should haye been appointed by the queen to probe, examine, 


and report to her majesty what were ‘the grievances’ of the mother | 


country, than that any one member of a population so dreadfully diseased 
should be ordered to prescribe for that portion of their fellow-country- 
men whom | had just left in the enjoyment of robust health ? 

However, the great physician had already sailed; and now comes a 
political story, which | will venture to assert is the most hysterical that 


has even been acted on our colonial theatre, and which is occasionally so | 


Indicrous, and yet on the whole so melancholy, that it may justly be 
termed ‘ the comedy and tragedy of errors.’ 

Although freedom of speech on every subject which, like science or 
politics, atfects the general welfare of mankind, is one of the brightest 
distinctions of civilization; yet every liberal man feels, that to speak ill 
of an opponent behind his back is an abuse of this valuable privilege ; 
and if it be deemed just, as well as generous, to afford this description of 
protection to an absent man, who, in a few days, or even hours, can ap- 
pear to defend himself; how much more is it our duty to grant it to one 
who is dead, but whose charaeter still survives, to be assailed by any 
one who can enjoy the unmanly pleasure of striking at that which is 
itterly defenceless. 

These commonplace observations will, I trust, be sufficient to prevent 
any respectable person, now or hereafter, from uttering any expression 
that may unnecessarily assail the memory of the late Lord Durham 

A few facts, however, must be stated respecting him, which I shall 
‘asily compress within a very short limit , 

It was the Earl of Durham who, under the queen’s commission, sailed 
from England as lord high commissioner, in 1838, to examine into and 





report on the state of her majesty’s North American colonies 
Whether it was that the weight of responsibility which had been im- 
posed upon him was specitically more than his mind could bear—whether 


ed pinnacle on which he was suddenly placed made 
a f vnether it was that the uw expected reve rsal by the 
British Parliament of an il ] ; 


1 jile cal ordinance which he ha 





issued over- 
powere l hist 


telper, are now questions of no earthly importance ; suffice 





it to Say, that o ‘whelmed by feelings whi was Ine ipable to con- 
trol, he issued, under the Royal Arms, certain amations against the 
British pa iment; without waiting t Lye liv ed ime home; and 
under the influences ot passions | have but faintiv dest ribed, there affixed 
his sigt uture to luminous Report, containing with its Appendix 690 
roho pages, oF t its of which will shertly appear he was per- 
tectly nt : ‘ 
That Lord Melb 1 had troubled hime s ponderous vo- 


lume, with that 


giuuleless and hi hi-? led 
him,* he himself 


iuitted in the H 


. which characterizes 


\lthoug! t Melbourne r in the poli 


that he [Sir R. Peel] himself, in bringing into the House of Commons a 
| Bill denouncing one of those individuals, then lying in the felon’s jail at 

Newgate, to which he has beet sentenced for three years, not onay des- | 
cribed in eloquent terms, ‘ the fraud, the forgery, and the villany he had 
| practised,’ but added— 

‘Hundreds of delinquents, inuch less guilty, had been convicted of 
capital felonies, and had forfeited their lives!’ (See Hansard, 6th June, 
1827.) 

When, therefore, the Conservative leader compared the high authori- 
ties which, with the Duke of Wellington at their head, were eager to | 
| protest against the proposed measure, with the moral and political cha- | 
racter of the well known writers of Lord Durham’s Report, who had re- 
commended these measures, it is astonishing to conceive how, for the un- | 
worthy reward of ‘settling’ a troublesome question, prior to his approach | 
| ing advent to power, he could have determined to join with his high-cour- | 
aged opponent in enacting a law which he, as well as every man ac-) 
— with the subject, perfectly well knew would paralyze the | 
queen's secretary of state for the colonies, and eventually separate her | 
majesty’s North American colonies from the British crown. 

_ But a new aud most extraordinary objection now arose ; for, on carefully 
| Investigating the Report signed by Lord Durham, it appeared that the | 
| evidenc e it pretended to convey to the queen, and which formed the ba- | 
sis of its remedial measures, was, to say the least, a tissue of misrepre- | 
sentations; and that even Sir George Arthur, after stating in his publish- 
ed dispatch to her majesty’s secretary of state, No. 107, dated 13th May, 
1839, that . 


| 


‘Lord Durham had evidently re 





ancholy to behold, states to her majesty, page 64— 

‘It is most important that this question should be seté/ed, and I know of 
no mode of doing this but by os all provisions, in Imperial Acts, 
that relate to the application of the Clergy Reserves, and the funds arising 
from them; leaving the disposal of the funds to the local legislature,’ 
(which the Report well knew would, as soon as the Union was carried» 
be overwhelmed by the French Catholic majority, ) 

‘and acquiescing in WHATEVER decision it may adopt.’ 

No doubt this was a clear and certain mode of ‘ seftling the question ;’ 
for how, it might justly have been said to the queen, can your majesty’s 
subjects in Canada possibly go on quarrelling about the Clergy Reserves, 
when, by the repeal of all former Imperial Acts on the subject, there will 
no longer be any Clergy Reserves to quarrel about ? 

Lastly, page 94, the Report concludes by honestly and truly stating to 
the queen, in the name of Lord Durham— 

‘I believe that all the discontented parties, and especially the Reformers 
of Upper Canada, look with considerable confidence to the result of my 
mission.’ 

Now, if there be any man in this world who has never uttered an un- 
truth, who has distinguished himself through a long political life for his 
respect for truth, aud for lis abhorrence of misstatements by whomsoever 
they may be made, I believe that every body in this country would con 
cur with me in declaring that man to be Sir Robert Peel. 

It was therefore naturally to be supposed that, however strong might 
be his desire for the attainment of a particular object, to support Lord 


i rarded the loval as the most culpable 

| and their opponents as the injt sod wa ty —* a le q John Russell in his clever project, the natural disposition of his (Sir R. 
: ; ‘ Peel's) mind would have induced him at least to investigate the respect- 
concluded by declaring— able evidence [ have referred to, the whole of which, with much more, 

‘Of the Earl of Durham’s repx in other respects, I will only state.| was submitted to him. 

; that on many important points he has been much misintormed | The Chief-Justice of Upper Canada, who happened to be in England 
To which testimony Sir Peregrine Maitland, who had administe the ut the time Lord Durham’s Report was published, was, above every one, 
government of Upper Canada for ten years, added in a printed letter da-| the most competent to analyze its truth or falsehood. He subjected it to 
ted 19th August, 18395— | this process; and having prepared himself with written — zuffi⸗ 

Ihave no objection whatever to its being stated, that I have express-| cient to enable him, with the utmost confidence, to appear before either 
ed to vou my decided condemnation—with full liberty te sclose my | House of Parliament, or before his sovereign, to contradict the stat ments: 
sentiments—of Lord Durham’s Report: my opinion that it gives an in-| in Lord Durham’s Report, he addressed to her Inajesty’s secretary of 

faccurate and unfair description of the Province and people of Upper | state an official letter, which he afterwards published, stating that— 
Canada, and that it censures ignorantly and m justly, those who have ad-| »Ué was ready, in any place, and at any time, to show that Lord Dur- 
ministered the governinent of th i | ham’s Report was utterly unsafe to be relied upon as the fuundation of 

(Signed) ». Ma AND | preliminary proceedit gg,’ ; 

— — — “err In consequence of this offer, Chief-Justice Robinson, as 1 ght naturally 
{ puts ‘ yet, in — b be expected, received from Colonial Office two communica- 
h . ; , tow “a 1s — = ; ; 4 on : tio? s nu ry - y } is 1 urn to C mada: ind is I kune . that if Sir Robert 
deed, ; s ot manne! 4 *S Peel. whatever might be his policy, would only consent, for the sake of 
eX] | common justice. to stand up for one moment in the House of Commons 
Ne iga Lord Dv: ge 20 | to ask Lord John Russell to allow the Chief-Justice of Upper Canada to 
ent rat f French Canadians yield yal submission ¢ $a} remain for afew weeks in England, in case authentic information should 
' — enet —— id not possibly be refused, I addressed to 








10 


EE - — 
‘Bir Robert Peel, with whom I had but lately become very slightly ac- | 
quainted, the following 
characteristic official reply : 











cor Y.) 
‘Cranford, Middlesex, March 20, 1840. 
* ⸗ SAR Ropert, 
orn. ¢¢ ks a Se beer that on Monday next Lord John Russell is 
to ask leave in the House of Commons to bring in a Bill for the Union of 
. Janadas. f 
ete hope that people of all politics have determined to divest 
the consideration of this important question from party — I beg 
‘Jeave to submit to you, whether it would not be highly desirable that 
-Chief-Justice Robinson should be retained in this country: or rather, 
whether it would not appear inconsistent with an honest desire to arrive 
at the truth, for Parliament to allow so competent an authority to leave 
-England at the very moment when his evidence, founded upon twenty- 
seven years’ service under the crown, and upon eighteen years’ service | 
in the Provincial Legislature, might be required and considered. _ | 
‘Without the slightest reference to any opinions that Chief-Justice Ro- | 
-binson may or may not have formed on the subject of the U nion, I can | 
faithfully assure you that I believe there exists no individual in our Bri- 
tish North American colonies so competent as he is to furnish the Impe- 
rial Parliameut with facts and dates; indeed, it is a conviction of my own | 
utter incompetence to do so, which makes me appreciate the value ot 
Chief-Justice Robinson's experience. 
: ‘I have the honour to be, My dear Nir Robert, 
Your obedient humble servant, F. B. Heap. | 
‘To the Rt. Hon. Sir R. Peel, Bart. | 





‘I beg leave to add, that the chief-justice has not, directly or indireotly, | 
the slightest idea of my having made to you the aboye communication.” | 
CREPLY.) } 
‘Whitehall, March 21. | 
‘Sir Robert Peel presents his compliments to Sir Francis Head, and in | 
reply to his letter of the 20th March, begs leave to observe that he is not 
aware of any mode by which the object to which it refers could be at- 
tained, excepting through the voluntary extension of the leave of absence 
of Chief-Justice Robinson by the Colonial Department. 
e ‘He does not think that any notice of the subject in Parliament would | 
facilitate that extension.’ 


Che Alvion. 








but what Chief-Justice Robinson desired, and what I desired, was not to | of plates and glasses. 
| trouble or bother the Conservative party with opinions, but to be permitted | 
| to prove to the Imperial Parliament that the state:nents contained in Lord | of abuse, at the end of which pay 
Durham’s Report to the queen, and which formed the basis of the remedial | destroyed; but not conte 


measures which her majesty had been advised to submit for their conside- 
ration, were incorrect and ‘UTTERLY UNSAFE TO BE RELIED ON;’ and it was 
to this strike-but-hear-me request which was so clearly explained to him, 
that the Conservative leader shook his head, and to which, as the represen- 
tative of a party forming a majority in the House of Commons, he faintly 
muttered ‘No! no!’ 

Now, what a melancholy contrast might be drawn between this flaccid 
policy of the Conservative leader, and the sinewy, muscular assistance by 
an | Lord John Russell upheld in Canada the supporters of his bold 
project, and of which the following is a striking example :— 

Previous to the passing of the Act for the Union of the two Provinces, 
the Whig government had invariably directed the governors of the Cana- 
das not to allow political opinions, however virulent, to incapacitate men 
of talent for office; and accordingly, | was very properly removed be- 
cause L had deposed a judge who had insulted me, and because I had ob- 
jected to raise to the bench the most powerful instigator of the rebellion; 
but on Mr. Poulett Thomson’s arrival in Canada to carry the Union into 
effect, he was firmly backed np by instructions frem Lord Johu Russell, 


| dated 16th October, 1339, in which his lordship, after referring to this 


practice, boldly declared, ‘ It is time that a different course should be fol- 
lowed, which different course, it need hardly be stated, was very clearly 


explained to mean that all office-holders to whom it applied must either 


| vote for the Union or resign. 


It would be tedious, humiliating, and indeed quite unnecessary to de- 
tail all the instances of high courage evinced by Lord John Russell in 


| order to carry his two republican measures—namely, the Union of the 


Canadas and the establishment of ‘responsible government’ into effect. 
I will therefore only state, that seeing reason to fear that, in spite of every 
effort, he would fail, the governor-general was authorized, among other 
inducements, to pledge the crown to /end to ‘the people’ of the United 
Provinces L.1,500,000 sterling for their roads, canals, and other public 
works !! 

it is altogether incomprehensible how so sagacious a statesman as the 





: f ' Conservative leader could possibly have allowed this revqlutionary bribe 
The doom of her majesty's splendid North American colonies was now | to be effected, without raising his eloquent voice against it; for of all the 
evidently pronounced; the Conservatives, in melancholy silence, sat be- | fatal measures which a mother country can adopt toward a colony, surely 
hind their leader, watching with astonishment his mysterious alliance | there can be no one more certain to produce separation, than to PROPOSE 
with principles which they could not comprehend ; and thus, almost 1 | the creation of a heavy debt due by the child to the parent, and thus to 
funeral silence, the Bill proceeded. : ' make it the interest of the young colony to revolt! However, the un- 
So long as Chiet-Justice Robinsen remained in England I was perfectly | patural alliance between the Conservative leader and Lord John Russell 
sensible that, under Providence, ke alone was competent to arrest the was but the emblem of that indissoluble union which they had combined 
measure. However, so soon as this rejected witness was about to sail together to effect; and accordingly, by an Act of the Imperial Parliament, 
from England, I felt it had become my duty to make a last desperate ef | the Conservative province of Upper Canada was led to the altar, to be 
fort to serve the crown, and to save a colonial region to which I had | yyited before God and man, in unholy wedlock, to a province whose 
reason to be devotedly attached; and as for upward of two months | had consent had not even been asked—wiose bridal ornaments were manacles 
been studying Lord Durham's Report, and felt confident that, in spite of | and ehains—and who, bound hand and foot, was publicly conducted from 
any cross-examination, I could overturn the evidence it coutained, I ad- | ge prison of martial law to take part in a ceremony such as the history of 
the civilized world had never betore recorded!” 


dressed to that estimable personage, the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 

following letter, to which I received the annexed very courteous reply :— The Duke of Wellington, for reasons most powerfully expressed (vide 

: ‘ Hanwell, 14th May, 1840. Appendix, A), protested against the bans; but not deeming it advisable 

‘My LorD ARCHBISHOP, _ | to turn out the Whig government on a question which the Conservative 

‘I beg leave, with the utmost respect, to state to your grace that, for | leader was determined to carry, his grace did not, as he had power to do, 

reasons which J have not expressed, I have felt it my duty to address to | forbid the marriage, but he entreated the majority he commanded ‘not to 

the House of Lords the inclosed Petition, in which your grace will per- | reject the Bill if her majesty’s government persevered in calling upon 

ceive I have humbly prayed, that, in cousideration of the imminent im- | them to pass it.’—Hansard, 7th July, 1840. ' —* 

portance of the Bill before Parliament for the Uniou of the Canadas, the | The melancholy aud most extraordinary results of this fatal measure 

house would be pleased to make an exception to its usual practice, in my | will form the subject of the next chapter 





favour, by allowing me most respectfully to disclose at the bar of the house, — — | 
certain grave objections against the said Bill, as well as against the im- | Svom the New Orlenas Delta. Dee 32 | 


— em 7 3 - Legislature ry Canada 
proper means by which the consent of the Legislature of Upper TEST FEF THE FLEET 
has been obtained to the measure. LATEST FROM THE FLEET. 


‘If 1 belonged to any political party, if 1 had any party object in view, | Loss of the U. 8. 
or if | had any angry feelings to gratify, | should not venture to approach 


Your grace on the subject; but as I ain not only totally unconcerned with 


Brig Somers—Over 20 Men Drowned—Capture of 
Americans by the Mexicans—NSituation of the U. 8S. Squadron. 

; ! . ce i We learn from Purser Warrington, that the U. 8. brig-of-war Somers 

any party, but desire to divest myself of all appearance of political bias, I | was capsized and sunk in a few minutes in a heavy squall trom the North, 

have determined, most humbly and most respecttully, to request your | 4 the 8th inst., at 9 o’clock, P. M., off Green Island.& There were 80 





— — 


| tive interests of the empire would have felt it his duty to retain him as | seeans from the camp came into t 
rivate note, to which | received the annexed | counsel for the crown, or at all events to have obtained for him a hearing ; | while eating and drinking 





vn to take supper at the hotel, and 
, atable was turned over, breaking a number 
Armstrong came into the room much excited, and commenced a tirade 
ty was offered him double for all that was 
strc tent with that, he called in the guard, and after 
pointing out a very estimable young man, by the name of Forrest, said 
|‘ There’s the d—d rascal who broke my dishes’—but before the sergeant 
jof the guard could reach him, Armstrong pulled out a pistol and shot 
‘him dead, and coreg betore his companions or the gnard could put their 
| hands upon him. tis is the only version of the affair I have heard. 
{ No arrival from Saltillo since my last. A com any of artillery left for 
| that place this morning. The Indianians I ovals of as being ordered 
| there have not reached here yet. os 
| Two French-nen, in addition to the ‘big-bug’ Mexicans, have been 
| arrested on acharge of tampering with our soldiers, : 
inducements to desert. 
of these days. 

A volunteer lieut. colonel dressed himself in a private’s clothes, and 
was readily accepted as a voluntario, and given an order on a man about 
10 leagues distant, for the money and horse promised him. The one who 
gave the order was immediately arrested, and the colonel started for his 
reward, but not aloue—he took 20 good men with hiin, and will doubtless 
retin u the course cf the d yw ith several of those wiio preterred the 

| Mexican to the American service, and also with the individuals who pay 
| out the Mexican dollars. 

The tables have been turned on the Mexicans, and for those who have 
been assassinated of the volunteers, a double number of the enemy have 
suffered within a day or two. It is reported this morning that General 
Taylor has ordered the Ist Kentuckians to Cerralvo, to prevent this kill- 
ing. 


ia : _ and offering them 
There will be a pretty hanging match here some 


Monterey, Dec. 1, 1846. 

The war between the Kentuckians and the Mex icans, as it is familiarly 
called, has created no little excitement both in town and the camp. It 
is thought that no less than 40 Mexicans have been killed within the last 
five days, fifteen of whom, it is said, were killed in one day, and within 
the space of one mile. 

Ever since the occupation of Matamoras by our troops, the Mexicans 
have been cutting off our men, whenever they could be found in con- 
venient places for the job, aud the compliment has been invariably return- 
ed, generally two for one. 5 

This 1s a state of society deeply to be regretted, and no man in or out ot 
Mexico would feel more pleasure in recording a termination of such pro- 
ceedings ; but I candidly believe that they will continue to exist, as long 
as the difficulties between the two countries remain in the t. 
tled state. 

The trial of the alealde’s son, and others, engaged in tampering with our 
men, is set for to-morrow. [ should not exactly say trial, for it will be 
more in the shape of a court of inquiry at first. 1 saw this young alcalde 
this morning in prison. He is a young and very interesting man, and was 
weighed down to the ground with irons, not that they fear his escape, but 
to deter others trom follow ing in his footsteps. d 
_ Atfirstit was thought that but few men were engaged in the business, but 
it is now clearly ascertained that many of the principal men in the place 
have had a finger in the pie, and since the first arrest many families of 
Monterey have left, and the population of the place has decreased in that 
time nearly one thousand. 


present unset- 


The 7th regimenthas lost many by desertion. I hove since ascertained 
that the number I spoke of before—forty—as having deserted, may be 
safely trebled, and all since the 25th Sept. * 

The regulars have invariably gone to the enemy, but what few of the 


| volunteers that have left us sans ceremonie, have made tracks for a Christ- 
| mas dinner in the white settlements. 


: ; ' The friends of those arrested—par- 
ticularly of the alcalde—fear the worst, and if they were hung in the Plaza, 
as Taylor threatened, they would not be much surprised. 


BIRTH— At Havana, on the 19th October, Mrs. Crawford, the Lady of Her Britannie 
Majesty's Consul General in Cuba, of adauehter ; 
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grace, as the head of the Established Church, to be pleased to present and 
to support my Petition.’ 
‘LT have the honour to be, 
* My lord Archbishop, 
* Your grace’s most obedient humble servant, | 
(Signed) ‘F. B. Heap } 
*7T'o His Grace th Archbishop of Cuante rhury.” 


ae ) "yy > } 
he Lords Spiritual and T's mporal in Parliam embled. 


¢ Thu P. fifwon of Sa Francis Bond Head, Bart., late L 
Upper Canada, humbly showet! 


i 
ufenant-Gorernor of | 


‘ That your petitioner is in possession of certain grave objections against | 
the Bill now before Parliament for the Union of the Canadas, as well as 
agninst the improper means by which the consent of the Legislature of 
Upper Canada has been obtained to that measure, which he firmly be- 
lieves, if taken into consideration, could not fail to induce your right ho- 
nourable house to reject the said Bill, as one which must inevitably des- 
troy the Established Church in Upper Canada, subvert British institutions 
int both provinces, and etfect the separation from the empire of the whole | 
of our North American colonies. 


| 
‘Your petitioner therefore humbly prays, that in consideration of the 
imminent importance of the proposed experiment, your right honourable | 
heuse will be pleased to make an exception to its usual practice, in fa- 
vour of your petitioner, by allowing him most respectfully to disclose his | 
objections at the bar of your right honourable house. 
-‘ And your petitioner, as in duty bound, will ever pray. 


(Signed) F. B. 


Heap.’ 
(REPLY.) 
‘Lambeth, May 18th, 1840. 
‘Drag sir, 

‘¢T should have felt it my duty to take charge of the Petition which you 
have placed in my hands, more especially as it relates to a measure which | 
may deeply affect the interest of the church in a part of the empire with 
the concerns of which you are thoroughly acquainted, if its prayer could | 
be granted consistently with the usages of the House of Lords. But as | 
it appears that the permnissiou which you desire would be contrary to all 
precedeut, I trust you will agree with me in thinking, that, as I could not | 
hope to prevail on the house to depart from its usual practice on this par- | 
ticular instance, it would be useless to present this Petition. 


‘Your faithful and obedient servant, 
‘“W. Oaxruan. 
*Sir Francis B. Head, Bart.’ 

Lord Durbam’s political survey of the province of Upper Canada had 
occupied his lordship five days, one of which had been spent by him at To- 
ronto, which is situated on the lake shore, and the other tour on the Niagara 
frontier 

During the twenty-four hours he was at Toronto he had received in the 
morning, as well as again ata large party at night, the addresses and hom- 
uges of people of all politics, propelled by one impulse to the capital to how 
their heads, with becoming submission, to the queen’s lord high commis- | 
sioner. During the four days Lord Durham was at the Niagara frontier 
he remained the centre of that solar system, with this addition, that crowds 
of people flocked over to him from that shore which has been described in } 
the Report bearing his signature, as— 

‘That bordering country in which no great industrial enterprise ever 
feels neglect, or experiences a check.’ 

His lordship’s hospitality was unbounded ; and as his dinners, served in 
the Russian fashion, were on a scale of unusual magnificence, the congratn- | 
lations which he received were unbounded, and his reception all that his 
most ardent fancy could have desired. 

But this gorgeous scene, coupled with that which had been exhibited at 
Toronto, formed the sum total of his lordship’s practical knowledge of a 
country larger than England and Wales! 

Majestically sailing through the centre of Lake Ontario, which is more 
than twice as broad as the straits between Dover and ( alanis, be retul ned 


in splendid magnificence, to Quebec; from whence, under thie feelings o 
excitement I have described, he sailed in her majesty’s frigate, ‘The In- 
constant,’ for England, with it ever having been a mile in the interior of 
{ pper ar ida—without ever having seena flake of snow—without eve 
navmngés enced the Canadian winter’s storm—or, what is infinitely 


more boisterous—the Canadian Legislature in sessior 

Now even if Chief-Justice Robinson, a native of Canada, the 
the upper branch of ite legislature, had respe« tfully requested permission 
to offer to the Britis parllament an open 
Lord Durham’s Report. one 


spt aker ot 


» different from that conveyed in 
would have thought that, on the common prin- 


ciple ot ‘a ide alte ] fem.” the pointed ir wer of the 


ihe ap} gre it Conse , 


land among them were Passed Midshipmen H. A. 
| exposure. 


and French 
every assistance possible, on their part, wus rendered. 


of the Supreme Govermment of Mexico in not aiding them. 
thought a quorum of the Mexican Congress could not be got together.’ 


| persons on board, of whom, it was supposed at the time, 39 had perished, 
Cleinsen and John 
Ringgold Hyuson. 

Since then 16 out of the 39 have drifted ashore, one of whom died from 
Right men went ashore on hen-coops, near Vera Cruz, atter 
having been in the water 30 hours, and were taken prisoners of war by 
the Mexicans. Great credit is due the officers and crews of the English 
vessels of war at anchor near the Somers at the time; 


On the Sth inst., Midshipman R. Clay Rogers and Doctor J. H. Wright, 


with a boat’s crew trom the Somers, went for the purpose of reconnoiter- own dissensions. That the revenue of the nation is 
When Rogers, Dr. Wright, and a seaman had gone | 

}some distance from the boat, they were surrounded by seven Mexican 
soldiers. 


ing below Vera Cruz. 


Mr. Rogers and the seaman were made prisoners and sent to 
the Castle of Perote. 

Com. Conner arrived at Anton Lizardo on the 13th inst., on board the 
Princeton, and went on board the frigate Raritan as his flag ship. The 
sloop John Adams wag blockading Vera Cruz. Frigate Potomac arrived 
at Green Island 13th inst. Frigate Cumberland sailed for Norfolk on the 


6th. 


Left atthe anchorage at Anton Lizardo the following vessels, viz :— 
Frigate Raritan, steamers Mississippi, Vixen and Petrita, and storeship 
Relief, and schrs. Boneta and Petrel. Also, brigs Oneco, Chinchilla and 
Garnet, loaded with coal; and brig Abrasia, from Pensacola, with provi- 
sions and stores for the squadron. 

Extract from a well informed source at Vera Craz :— The recent intel- 
ligence from Tabasco is, that this state is much disgusted with the neglect 
It was 


We are indebted to our friends of the Tropic for the following interest- 


ing letter from their intelligent correspondent :— 


Orr Vera Cruz, Dec. 9, 1846. 
One of the most afflicting calamities of the war occurred yesterday in 


the loss of the brig Somers, which foundered near Green Island, with the | 

loss of Passed Midshipmen Henry A. Clemsen and John Ringgold Hyn- | pressed. 
pme : f ) P 

son, and more than 30 of her crew. 


That any escaped is due to the humane exertions and intrepidity of the 
British, French, and Spanish officers of the squadrons lying at Sacrificios, 


Twenty boats are said to have been out. 
The commander of the Somers, Lieut. Commandant Semmes, and his 


surviving officers and men, were taken to the different ships at the Sacri- 
ficios anchorage, and treated with much kindness until this morning, 


when they were sent down to us with the first intimation of the dreadful 
accident. 

The John Adams, without a pilot, ran through the reefs in the heaviest 
of the gale which carried the Somers down, and succeeded, at the most 
imminent hazard of destraction, in reaching the anchorage at San Anton 
Lizardo. A merchant brig also escaped in the same manner. The 


| Adams takes the Somers’s place to-morrow morning—filling up the 


breach. 

The Cumberland frigate, under the command of Capt. Gregory, and 
officered and manned with the crew of the Raritan, sailed for Norfolk via 
Havana on the 6th inst. 

The Mississippi, bearing the red flag of Commodore Perry; the Raritan, 
Capt. Forrest; the John Adams, the Relief, the Vixen, the Petrita, (late 
Champion, ) two or three gun-boats, and four or five mer« hant vessels, lie 
at San Anton. 

Commodore Conner is expected every hour, with the Princeton, Spit- 
fire, and their small vessels from Tampico ; 
from the North; and we confidently expect, upon the ir arrival, to make 
| Some of the patriot citi- 
zens of that plac e have theown out polite intimations of their readiness to 


an immediate commencement upon Alvara 


recommence the exchange of their « opper for our iron, and Com. Conner 
s not the man to decline a traffic furnishing such returns 


| presume you have not yet heard of the attempt of Mr Rogers, one of 


recent cutting-out purty, to set fire to a building used a8 a magazine 


meurthe town His lite w is probably saved by not succeeding Liimself 
(one of his boat’s crew were made pris ers, and it is Sad they hive 
been t to Perote—reason not stated This is L know of it 
— — 
FROM THE ARMY. 
Cor 4 
Vic NT? a 4 
excitem t ‘ 2 ing troy i 
‘ t ui t t ‘ — iT A 6! * 


and the Albany and Boston | 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 2, 1847. 
, ; : , = — 
We are without any later intelligence from England. 
STATE OF PARTIES IN ENGLAND LN 1847. 
The year 1847 opens with the Whigs in offi 


party, holding it with an uncertain tenure. 


_ 





e, but, as usual with that 
The difficulties of their po- 
sition are tncreased by two powerful influences—a failing revenue, and their 
retrograding is cer- 
tain, and naturally so from the extensive reduction of imposts made by Nir 
Robert Peel ; and although a reduction of taxes leads to an increased con- 
sumption of the articles so relieved, yet itdoes not always follow that the 
increase is equivalent to the loss. The high price of cotton has checked 
the manufacture of fabrics from that article; and there is no general increase 
in the consumption of articles, the products of national industry. The 
over glutted market of China; the war in Mexico; the uncertain dura- 
tion of the present tariff of the United States, and the restrictions imposed 
| by the German Zoll Verrein, diminish the sale of British fabrics in foreign 
markets and give the prime minister an uneasy pillow. The failure ot the 
potatoe crop has kept up the price of provisions, so that the manufactu- 
rers have not experienced the relief that was expected from the abolition 





| 
|of the corn laws; and consequently they are unable to produce their fa- 
| brics at the reduced prices that were expected to enable them to meet the 
| foreign competitor. The revenue, then, will, in productibility, continue 
| to fall off, and with it will descend in a compound ratio the confidence of 
| the people in the government. 

In the midst of all this, fierce demands for fresh sacrifices of revenue are 
A party is forming, and which may probably ripen into anothe: 
| League, to procure a large reduction of the duties on tea; and when it is com- 
| sidered how very burthensome those duties are on an article of such uni. 


who, notwithstanding the fearful height of the sea, and the rage of the | versal comfort and consumption, the agitators will certainly enlist in their 


. gale, sent several boats each from the principal ships to the rescue. | behalf the great mass of the population of the country. In the matter of 
* [ have the honour to be, dear sir, y 


tea, there is no party to be injured by its free introduction, because it is 
not produced either in Great Britain or her colonies, so that no vested 
rights will be invaded. ‘The only defence of such a tax is to be found in 


| the exigencies of the Treasury. The national income, it is contended, 


will be insufficient for the purposes of the country if this tax, or any con- 
siderable portion of it, be taken away. This is a very good argument for 


the Exchequer, but a very indifferent one for the poor man’s pocket ; and 


if the system of agitation be persevered in, it will give the premier, be he 
whom he may, much trouble. Lord Jolin Russell and his colleagues lent 


| all their assistance and support to the anti-corn-law League—they tanght 


the people how to agitate in such a case—and the poisoned chalice now 
returns to their own lips. 


But the anti-tea tax agitation is not the only one now growing up— 


| there is an anti-malt tax party forming, which will receive the support of 
the whole agricultural party on account of the great consumption of bar- 


ley the repeal of this impost would produce. This malt-law is a severe 


one—it keeps up the price of the grand national beverage, beer. 


It, by 


its restrictive clauses, prohibits the poor man as well as the farmer from 


brewing and making his own drink. Now as the preparations from malt 


constitute the chief beverage of the farmers and the agricultural labour- 


ers, they conceive that they have a right to agitate for the repeal of its 


onerous duty Free trade im corn they say Was di in ided aud obtained, 


and why not a free trade in malt and beer? 


The amount of revenue mvolved in the 


articles of tea and malt is from 


eight to tenmillions ste ig; and if the agitation be persevered in—it it be 


carried on as Lord John Russell carried on the agitation ugainst the corn 


vs, he will not b ister six months No minister can carry on the 

Q 1 nt ot Eng! nd with the loss of suc ha reve ne, unless he be pre 
: , ae ; ’ , 

pared to triple the income ta) hich no minist uld propose unless he 


en 





1847. 
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Distribution of the Army in Campaign. 


; ae — — 
If then Lord George Bentinck and the protectionists, with their Army under command or orders of Major General Taylor. 


votes in the House of Commons, press for the repeal of the malt duty, # 








5 Regular troops ....-----------++-++++- coe ce ceee eee pense senccene Mane 

will be a question sufficiently embarrassing to cause the retirement of the | En route to Mexico... 2... ---++2+eeceeeeec eee eeee ees a 
present cabinet ; for be it remembered that the protectionists would not | Recruits en route....-..- - ——— — pein —— 
be the only supporters of such a measure, as the liberals and ultra reform- piles rite ty ally 20 75 beam Baas Sis. Bn — rat 
ers are, in many cases, pledged to their constituents to resist taxation In any Velnitace tre ops... 5” er oe heer on lan —— 10926 
shape. The same may be said in regard to the duty on tea—a tax which - * 

inche roman, i child i three kingdoms. ggregate...-..---------- 222 0- eres eee Ananke tes odenenenead +18! 
sharers rs WENN, 99 —9 Onder Brigadier General Wool, charged with the conduct of a 

If the January and April quarterly returns of the revenue present @ , 


separate division— 





heavy diminution of the national income; if the agitation for the repeal | Regular troops............- par darwse eek ates ecasaesaed 621 
of the tea and malt taxes be pushed vigorously, aud the general trade and | Volunteers........-- ee ee Kaa ⏑ ate lees - 2,039 

. 3 3 26 
business of the country in the foreign markets do not increase—Sir Robert 2,660 


Under Brigadier General Kearney, charged with the conduct of a 


; seri arrassments in the At nea : ‘ee 
Indeed any serious embarrassmen separate division in New Mexico and California— 


Peel will again be sent for. 








finances and general prosperity of the country must bring him back to OF RRM UENO. 6d asi digvn cscs bow ccaeessesees PGs i. 446 
fice, tor he, above all men, is best able to retrieve matters and to TEstore | Voe ler... - 3,546 — 
— — 3, 92 
the equilibrium of the exchequer. eg ee — alba? ies wi oo ey enene 
Sir Robert Peel is unquestionably the first man in the kingdom. His Aggregate for ce employ ed in the fiel — sd 16511 wok 8 
* * og ‘ Of this force (24,984) 8,473 are of the regular army, and 16,511 volun- 
administrative talents are of the first order; his knowledge of finance 1s | teers, 


both profound and practical; his Parliamentary tactics are perfect, and Canadian Affairs. —We have given to-day a further extract from Sir Fran- 
cis Head’s new work, 7'he Emigrant. 
highest importance, and exposes in all its naked deformity that stupen- 


dous mass of falsehood and fraud, Lord Durham’s Report. The fact is 


he moreover possesses the confidence of the business and monied men of 
the kingdom. How lamentable, that he has lost the support of the great 
agricultural party, which has heretofore given him so much strength and 


It contains developments of the 





— — — 
and received the warmest applauses of the audience. Mrs. Loder, Miss 
Northall, and Madame Ablamowiez, were loudly applauded in their seve 
ral efforts. The performances of the interesting and talented young Apol- 
loneans also added much to the charms of the evening’s entertainment. 
Herr Dory, the first horn player of Germany, made his debut in the coun- 
try on the occasion, and proved himself a master of his instrument ; a duett 
by him and young Kyle was really the gem of the evening. Mr. Austin 
Phillips gave his songs in his happiest style, and Mr. E. Sheppard was 
equally successful. Mr. H. Timm presided at the piano, with his usual 
skill, and Mr. George Loder, superintended the whole arrangements, and 
led his finely trained orchestra in that style of surpassing excellence, for 
which he has now become so distinguished. 

The National Anthem, “God Save the Queen,” was sung with hearty 
enthusiasm, the president of the society and the attending officers appear- 
ing on the platform to assist in the chorus. We were much gratified to 
witness the simultaneous rising of the whole audience while this tribute 
of respect was being paid to “ Our Sovereign Lady.” It certainly was 
acompliment, on the part of the American portion of the audience, that 
must have been peculiarly gratifying to the members of the St. George's 
Society. 

The Society is under great obligations to Mr. Loder, who has been in- 
defatigable in getting up the concert. The concert, too, was given at an 


such efficiency! If, we repeat, it shall be found, after a fair trial, that 
Lord John Russell and the whigs cannot carry on the business of the 
country, the late Premier will certainly be called back to office. Party 
feelings will prevail until national danger threatens, when self-interest 


proved that Lord Durham was opposed to the union of the provinces, and, 
advised several leading men of the colony “to oppose it unto death.” 
Lord Durham, it is clear, could not have read the report, but signed it 
under false impressions, and while suffering under a severe and painful 





The merchants of Liverpool; the 
manufacturers of Manchester, Birmingham and Sheffield, and the bank- 


will bring men back to their senses. disease. Would that he were alive to teli hia own tale ! 

We have often spoken of the Colonial office and the malign influences 
in action there. It is from thatoffice that all the evils of Canada have come ; 
and whoever traces back events for the last fifteen years would be almost 
constrained to think that a conspiracy existed there for destroying the 
loyalty of the colonies. 


ers and capitalists of London, exercise a powerful influence on the gov- 
ernment. They are the main support of the leading public journals, and 
their influence has so increased in modern days, that they are enabled to 
regulate and give a tone to public opinion. These men, then, will not 


McKenzie would not have attempted his rebel- 
permit the present, or any other cabinet, to pursue a course of misrule, 


The tale of 
every rebellious person was then listened to, while the word of every loy- 


if : lion but for the tampering he received in Downing street. 
and bring into jeopardy their business—their fortunes and the prosperity 


of the natfon; they will not permit Lord Palmerston to run into a war 


4 al man, and the advice of every efficient governor was set at nought.— 
for the sake of Spanish marriages, or to preserve the quasi independence 


Lord Metcalfe stayed the plague for some time, but death has removed him. 
What new troubles are in store for the persecuted loyalists we know not, 
but we can auger no good if all we hear that is going on be true. We have 
little confidence in Earl Grey or any of his school; but we must await 
the development of his measures before we cast censure. 


of Cracow. With such a minister in the Foreign Departmet, it is, per. 
haps, fortunate, that the business men of the nation have acquired the in- 
fluence in the affairs of state which modern times have given them. 

A coalition between Lord John Russell and Sir Robert Peel would 


We have some 
give the present cabinet the strength and the stability it so urgently re 


A : : : ; “| confidence in the strong sense and good understanding of Lord Elgin, and 
quires; whether the cautious and plausible Baronet will come into any | 





sich arrangement, is u matter, we believe, known only to himself. 


, . — * have faith, that, like his predecessor, he will soon see the fatal obliquity of 
The dissensious in the cabinet are said to be great, and although a 


their policy and cast it off accordingly. That the old leaven is still at 
work we believe; we see symptoms of it all around us. Sir John Har- 
vey has, we doubt not, been directed to open negotiation with Mr. Howe ; 
at all events interviews have taken place between them, and Mr. Howe 
still clings to the hope of a dissolution of the existing Nova Scotia parlia- 
ment, although that parliament is called to meet for the despatch of busi- 
ness on the 2lst instant. We have, nevertheless, confidence in Sir John 


common policy induces its members to make common cause against its 
a;siilants, it is obvious that such dissensions weaken the power of the ca- 
binet in the aggregate, render it less efficient in its general policy, 
and less respected by the people. The septennial Parliamentary term ex- 
pires this year by its own limitation, aud a new election must take place 
before the close of 1847. 
ascendency of the business party of the nation, which will replace at the 
head of the government Sir Robert Peel, with all his faults and all his 
Virtues. 


That election, it is our opinion, will end in the 


servatives of the province. 

But to return to Sir Francis Head. The facts disclosed by him are so 
important—are set forth so clearly, and proved so satisfactorily, that 
we cannot refrain from giving further extracts, which we shall do next 
week. The entire work has been republished in this city by the Har- 





The intelligence from the seat of war in Mexico exhibits a renewed in- 
terest. The Somers brig-of-war has been lost near Vera Cruz, while en- 
The loss 


in vessels on that coast has been severe; but the coast is a difficult and 


forcing the blockade, and a large portion of her crew perished. 


pers. 


RELIEF TO IRELAND. 


A mecting was held on Saturday evening, at Tammany Hall, for the 
purpose of arousing more effective sympathy in this city tor the famished 
aud suffering Lrish, whose condition, though perhaps less distressing than 
Was at first represented and feared, is still such as to preseut a powerful 
claim upon their happier countrymen here and upon all who feel for the 
sorrows of their fellow men. 

It is gratifying to learn that the object of the meeting was attained, the 
receipts of the evening being $838 25, and an interest being excited 
which will doubtless be still more productive. The donations included 
#100 trom the Boston express line, $50 from Mr Charles O’Connor, and 
$25 trom Mr. David Graham—the latter two amounts enclosed in letters 
of apology for non-attendance at the meeting. 

The Mayor presided, and the following gentlemen were appointed vice 

presidents : 
Dr. Robert Hogan, Robert Emmet, Jacob Harvey, David Graham, Jas. 
T. Brady, John McKeon, Ald. Gilmartin, Horace Greeley, Peter Me 
Laughlin, Richard M. Hoe, Felix Ingoldsby, John R Callan, Patrick Me- 
Barron, Elijah F. Purdy, Thos. Boyle, Bernard Canegan, Andrew Jack- 
jman, Ald. Walsh, John Egan, Patrick MeCahill, James Keane, And’w 
Kerrigan—with Bartholomew O’Connor, Edward D. Connery and Peter 
E. Patterson as secretaries. 

The meeting was addressed by E. D. Connery, Horace Greeley and Dr. 
Robert Hogan, after which the following resolutions were adopted :— 

Resolved, That his honour Mayor Mickle act as treasurer, and that the 


dangerous one, from the shallowness of the harbours, the bars on the riv- 
ers, and the frequency and violence of the northers. The heavily sparred 
vessels of the United States, too, are not always the best for blockade ser- 
vice—the old stiff build of the last century are preferable for such pur- 
poses. 

Great exertions are making to angment the force employed by sea and 
land. Santa Anna, from the last reports, is still at St. Luis Potosi, with 
an army of 20,000 men; it is there that the fate of Mexico is to be decid- 
ed. It is also certain that the invading army will not pursue the route of- 
Monterey, but endeavour to penetrate to San Luis by Tampico, or some | 
part of the coast. 





No signs of submission are apparent among the Mexi- 
cans, and all seem animated with the determination to resist and to de- 
fend their country to the last extremity. The letter from Monterey which 
we have copied, gives a frightful picture of the animosity subsisting between 
the Mexicans and the American troops. The dagger and desertion are 
doing their work; it is the old scene of Spanish obstinacy, such as pre- 
vailed in the Peninsula between the French soldiers and the people. 

As the war bids fair to be long, bloody, and expensive, we give the 
American land force now engaged in the campaign. It is compiled from 
the Adjutant General’s Report for the Courier and Enquirer: 

Condition of the Army.—The Adjutant General of the Army has made a 
report to the Secretary of War of the present condition of the Army, of 
which we condense the principal facts as follows :— ¥ 

The aggregate number of commissioned officers is 261, and there are 
besides 17 military storekeepers. The number of troops of the line is 
thus stated : 


enant of ireland, with a request that he institute an enquiry into the 
really destitute districts of that country, and that he dispense the money 
sent among none but those he finds to be real objects of charity. (This 





; Com. Offs. Non. Com. pri Ag’ te. | consideration, and amended so as to authorize the committee (appointed | 

Dragoons, 2 regiments 68 2230 2298 | by another resolution) to determine the mode in which the money was to | 
Mounted riflemen, 1 do 34 765 799 | be appropriated to the objects intended. ) | 
Artillery, 4 regiments, 172 4480 4660| Resolved, That a committee of seven he appointed to subdivide the | 
Infantry, 8 do., 264 8832 9096 | city into districts, with power to add to their numbers, to make collec- | 
—— soldiers, 100 100 | tions for the relief of — and that returns of the names and sums so | 
Ordnance serjeants, 45 45 | collected be given to the Mayor on Thursday next, and that the names and 

— — sums be published in the city newspapers. 
Aggregate, 538 16,422 16,998 The committee, as increased by subsequent resolutions, is constituted 


The actual force in service is 10,381, leaving 6,958 to be recruited. The 
total number of general and staff officers provided for the volunteer forces 
now in service is 133. The land forces employed in prosecuting the war 
are thus estimated :— 


as follows :— 
General Committee. 
Mayor A. H. Mickle, Andrew Carrigan, 
Doctor Robert Hogan, Ald. James Walsh, 
P. McLaughlin, Felix Ingoldsby, 





Regulars. 


| although he may come out infected with the leprosy of his masters, we | 


Harvey ; and his course, so far, has received the approbation of the con- | 


money collected be remitted by him to his Excellency the Lord Lieut-| 


: , ‘ | in its orbit, it will go forward and form an e 
resolution was adopted, but ata subsequent period was taken up for re-| natural principles. 


_and others, that possibly another exterior and large p 


unpropitious moment, immediately after the powerful attraction of the 
great musical stars who have just illuminated us, and whose assistance the 
society tried in vain to secure. The result is, under such circumstances, 
more favourable than we could expect. The committee was large and 
all did their best ; still it would be unjust to conceal that the great bulk of 
the tickets were disposed of by the untiring and unceasing exertions of six 
or eight individual members; and they have their reward in their own 
feelings. — 
For the Albion. 

ON THE DISCOVERY OF NEW PLANETS, AND ESPECIALLY 

THE LAST. 


G. 








| 


| 
| 


BY G VALE, N. Y. 

The old planets visid/y move among the stars; and nearly in the ecliptic 
or apparent track of the sun, consequently they were discovered by ob- 
servation and their apparent motions recorded : 

The discovery of the asteroids or new planets, between Mars and Jupi- 
| ter, in our own times, was a remarkable triumph of science, inasmuch as 

a large planet was sought for in the very region where Vesta, Juno, Ceres, 

and Pallas were found. ‘The expectancy of the existence of a large planet 
| in the neighbourhood where these small ones were found was based on an 
arithmetical proportion observed between all the then known planets, with 
the exception of the distance between Mars and Jupiter, and the discovery 
| that a planet between these two would make the series regular: The series, 
| as we recollect, is this, 4. 12.28. 60. &c.; and is thus formed, let 4 repre 
| sent the distance of the first planet from the sun, then the next will be 
| twice four, and 4 added, making 12; then the third planet will be fiwice the 
2Qnd (or twice twelve and four added, making 28, &c., &c.: based on this 
fact, the astronomers sought a planet between Mars and Jupiter, and ex- 
| pected a large one, because in general the planets had increased in size 
| with the increase of distance: In search of this large planet, Piazzi discov- 
| ered the small one of Ceres, in 1801, and in 1802 Dr. Olbers discovered 
| Pallas, also a small planet, revolving near the orbit of Ceres: from this un- 
| expected phenomena of two sinall planets, near each other, and in the 
| expected neighbourhood where one large planet was sought, from the rea- 
| sons before given, Dr. Olbers presumed that these two small planets might 
| be but fragments of one large one; and thus stimulated, a further search 
| was made, which resulted in the discovery of Juno and Vesta, the latter 
| by Dr. Olbers, all moving in the same neighbourhood, and that the region 

explored with the expectancy of finding a large planet. It will be found 
| afterwards that the arithmetical series, betove noticed, was a necessary ele- 
| ment in the discovery of the last planet by Le Verrier. 

Previous to the above discoveries, in the year 1781, Sir William Herschel 
| had discovered Uranus, or, as itis more generally called, Herschel, a large 
| planet, without the boundaries of Saturn, but preserving the relative dis- 
tance, and though not the largest of the planets, isnevertheless a very large 
one. This planet had been previously discovered, but for want of a large 
telescope its character was not known; to Herschel, therefore, belonged 
the discovery, for his telescope was made by himself, and for such purpos- 
| es; butas Uranus had been noticed as a star in the old catalogues, his 
| attention was already drawn to it; and his discovery was one of observa- 
| tion. He and his sister also discovered various satellites; and to him 
| more than any other man is modern astronomy indebted: the brilliant the- 
| ories of La Place are based on Herschel’s discoveries, and are so acknow- 

ledged by that able French philosopher. 
| The phenomena of Uranus formed the principal elements in the discoy- 
| 


ery of the last planet, ‘ Le Verrier. 
The planets influence each other, and the satellites of each other, in the 
| way of attraction, as magnets: indeed the planets are magnets formed in 
the most approved manner by the Galvanic fluid operating on the crust 
| of the earth, aided no doubt by the metallic veins and ores; in evidence 
| of which the xatural magnet is an iron ore: while our best artificial mag- 
nets, or Electro magnets, are formed in the same way. Galvanism being 
| the agent, and attraction and repulsion being properties of magnets, the 
| motions of the whole planetary system are easily accounted for, inclu- 
| ding the excentricities of the comet, for this last, when exhausted of its 
| electricity or in a negative state, will seek the sun in rapid motion as it 
approaches that body to which it will be attracted for a supply, and 
when received in snperabundance, at the nearest approach to the sun 
| will be positively charged, and from that cause a mutual repulsion will 
| take place and it will be driven off, but having passed the ne@rest point 
fliptical orbit, on known 


— aud satellites have long 








| 
| 








The irregularities in the motions of the 
been known and accounted for by the influence (magnetic) which they 
exert on each other; and where the exact position of a planet, the moon, 
or other satellites, is required, these influences are allowed for. 

The irregularities of Uranus long since attracted the attention of as- 
tronomers; it was early remarked that they were not accounted for 
by the influence of the known planets; and it was suggested by Herschel 

Janet existed! This 
supposition, therefore, is not Le Verrier’s, but it was his discovery to de- 
termine that if such planet existed by calculating the known intluence, 
he could determine where that planet was, its size, and orbit: this is his 


| glory enough for future fame ; it implies a knowledge of and a belief in 


science, and in his own powers of skill and industry. 


Anan on which the calculations were made, 


. : : , i : These, then, are the e 
In the field, officers and men, including general staff.........--.-. 6,613 Ald. Gilmartin, Ald. Dennis Mullins, | and the discovery effected. 
Troops at sea, and under orders to join the army.......-- seb eceate 1,098 E. D. Connery, Horace Greeley, From the arithmetical series referred to, Le Verrier knew the distance 
Recruits en route for the seat of War. ... 0.0... 2200 cecces cecces ce 762 James Keane. | of a presumed planet. 
Aggregate regulars i i 8,473 We have now the satisfaction to state that the Mayor of New York From the acceleration or retardation, or both, of the planet Uranus, he 
Aggregate regulars 11 CAMPAlZN.... ..ccce cccces ccccccccess 7: . ‘termine » directi ‘the new , 
ssres 8 —** oe , | remitted three thousand dollars by the packet of yesterday, and the com- | dete rmined the direction of the new planet. 
In the field olunteers. 15.745 | miltes, with clagilar good fooll d he ate ox J From the quantity of the influence of the unknown body, and knowing 
ith dish Adee gec0es 65008608 SOO Se bc%b0s 5,745 ’ gular good feeling an yropriety, caused 1 o be sent to or pres ing i istance » dete ined i ize ntitv of atte 
Meu tet san | Geo tee Kaaba. oe * I 1ety; shew; | OF pre suming its distance, he determined its size or quantity of matter, 
» tor Calitiornia.............---. Oo cce cemces cccces cocccere 76 1e two Archbishops of Dublin—the Catholic and the Protestant to be | as bodies attract in proportion to their quantity and distance. 
; —— | by thein disbursed as they think best. From the direction of the influence at different times, and knowing the 
Aggragate volunteers in campaign.............2-. 2-0 eeee:e 16,511] * 


We are further delighted to state that ¢wo thousand dollars have been col- 


The regular force on active field service is composed of the ; ; * 
* I lected in Philadelphia among the Society of Friends alone. 


following 
regiments: 


We may 











Com’s. Men. Com’s. Men. | therefore calculate on a handsome sum being raised. 
- — 8 360 4th Infantry, 6 332 But the most gratifying fact of all is just communicated to us by a| 
20 do 10 723 5th do 6 343 | hi Te a ee" F ; : 
( ~ 243 | highly valued friend in the ring J 

ist Artillery, & 609 6th do 4 326| ©.) — wa * pratt _ : _ . 
Qd do 9 787 7th do 6 325 | I have taken some pains to inquire of the five different offices where 
3a do 8 660 8th J 6 378 small drafts are giv en out to the poor labouring Lrish men and women, and 
4th do 8 650 Rifle regiment 9 665 | I find that the remittances made by these poor people within the last 60 
Ist Infantry, 4 188 Engineer, 71 days amount to $80,000 !! in sums of $5 up to $100 or 80. . 

2d do 9 687 Recruits en route, 762 q his is done by the poorer classes, and of their own ac: ord, without the 
3d Infantry, 6 319 stimulus of a public meeting or a committee of solicitation. Can any | 

yy 8385 | thing be more honourable to the Lrish character or to lwman nature ? 
ne Vv 


olunteers employed in the war consist of twenty seven regiments 
and two companies, of which five regiments are cavalry or mounted men, 
and twenty-two infantry, except a part of one battalion, of which two of 
the « ompanies are field artillery : 
On the 21st of September, it appears by the statement then submitted 
» the Secretary of War that the voluntes r force in the field (twelve 
ths men) amounted to 23,161 officers and men, exclusive of the gene- 
officers and staff provided for the irregular troops. This force, it is 


, does not now exceed 16,500, if the data pon which the strength of 
y is based be tolerably correct ‘ — 





| 


THE ST. GEORGE'S SOCIETY GRAND FESTIVAL CONCERT. 
This laudable endeavour to aid the Charitable Fund of the St. George’s 
verter We 


stand that about sixteen hundred tic kets were disposed of. 


Society, we are happy to state, proved tly suce essful. under- 


| 


The concert was one of the most interesting musical displays of this re- 


; markably musical season 


te 


The principal performers who assisted on the 


occasion, executed their tasks with even m than their accustomed skill, 


distance, he determined certain points in its orbit which would give him 
a section of that orbit, from which he would get the whole; and trom the 
time the planet was performing a certain segment of its orbit, he would 


| get the time necessary to complete it. 


To make the subject popular and clear, draw two circles, or the orbits 
of the entire planetary system, including that of the new planet, accord- 
ing to the arithmetical progression, before referred to; the dot in the 


| middle will represent the sun or its centre; the third circle from the 


centre will represent the earth’s orbit, which will be found so near the 
centre, or sun, in comparison to the orbits of the distant planets, as to 


| show that the apparent situation of those distant planets, especially the 


last, as seen from the earth’s orbit, will be nearly the same as the real 
situation as seen from the sun. : 

With this arrangement locate Uranus, or put a dot in its pia seen 
from the sun or earth, (nearly the same) on the date of the rst recorded 
observation, about its being under influence of a supposed planet J then 
draw a line in the direction of that influence, estimated by Comparing it 
with all the observations made, as to whether it accelerated or retarded 
the planet, or drew it farther from the centre ; more 0! less than m other 
Where the line thus drawn crosses the presumed orbit of the 
new planet it will be its (the planet’s) place for that day ; in the same way 
find its place for each day, (at distant periods,) that the planet s under in 

. vet successive dots on tae origmal cits 
chf'ime, from which you can obtain 


e us 





situations. 


fluence was observed, and you will 


cle, showing the planets, situation at’ 
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* — — — — — — 
the entire period of its circuit, and where it will be at any given time; en’s month, the whole audience part of the theatre is to be completely | JPEVONSHIRE CREAM.—Mrs. READ begs to inform the Ladies 
and in this manner did Le Verrier —— its position and direct his friend | remodelled, and it is then re: 


to apply his powerful telescope, wheu within a degree of his calculation 
the * was found. — 
NEW WORKS. 
Lhe Adopted Son, a Historical Nov el, by J. Van Lennep, L.L.D., trans- 
Jated from the Dutch, by E. W. Hoskin. 
Stringer, and Company, New York. Mr- Hoskin has conferred an actual 


2 vols., published by Burgess, 


boon on the reading public, in presenting us with his admirable transla- 
tion ef these pure and healthy volumes. Since the period when “* Wi- 
verly” burst upon the world and dispelled the whole massof trash, known 
under the title of the “ Minerva Press School,’ we do not remember to 
have met with a book of fiction so sound in its character, and withal so gra- 
phic in its details, as this work, by the distinguished Dutch author, Lennep. 
The story is one of deep interest; it is laid in the troublous times which 
ended in the independence of the Seven Provinces. Van Lennep, like his 
great prototype, Sir Walter Scott, brings all the leading characters of the 
period of his tale before you with the fidelity ofan historical painter. Ther® 
is the same individualization of character, for which Scott is conspicuous. 
The descriptive portion of the work is scarcely less inferior in the graphic 
touches of the real artist. 
translation by copious and elaborate notes, that will be invaluable to the 
general reader. We cannot doubt but thata large sale will remunerate 
this first attempt to introduce the “ Dutch Sir Walter Scott” tothe English 
reader. 


Mr. Hoskin lias added to the interest of lis able 


avail himself of the opportunity of adding the work to hislibrary. Messrs. 
Burgess, Stringer, and Company have presented the volume in their very 
best style, every way fitting the intrinsic merits of the work. 

Fortescue,’ anovel by James Sheridan Knowles, Esq. Part Ist., New 
York, Harper & Brothers. 


made in the regions of Fiction. He has chosen a dramatic story of modern 


This is the first attempt Mr. Knowles has 


interesting, and the moral 


date, the characters are ably drawn, the story g, 
tone of the work is unexceptionable—the latter commendation we hold to 
be one ef no ordinary value at a period when our current literature is 
well nigh taking its tone from the equivocal sources of French literature, 
with which we are almost daily overwhelmed. 

Leila, or the Siege of Grenada, vy Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, Bart, ‘New 
York, Hz 

The Messrs Harper have incorporated into their pocket edition of se- 


ser and Brothers. 


lect novels, this gorgeous romance of Bulwer that has before been exten- 
sively read. The work is well known to possess all the brilliancy of its 
popular author. 

Look before you Leap, or Wooings and Weddings, a comedy in five 
acts, by Ge ge W. Lovell, author of Lov e’s Sacrifice. The Wite’s Secret, 
&c. No. 34, Modern Standard Drama, edited by Epes Sargent. Pub- 
lished by William Taylor & Co., New York. A new comedy by the au- 


thor of “ The Wife’s Secret’, produced with entire success at the Hay- | 


market theatre, about the time when his new play, written for the Keans, 
met with an equally favourable reception in this country. 

Hudiras by Samucl Butler, with notes and a literary memoir by 
the Rev. Treadway Russell Bach, D.D., illustrated with portraits. D. 
Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway. 


for upwards of two hundred years with undiminished lustre. 


This admirable satire has held its place 
It served 
the cause for which it was written, and has never failed in effect, when 
occasion called it forth, as a weapon in argument either on public or private 
affairs, and its pungency is as strong at the present period whenever it is 
used, as when it first appeared. Be the subject what it may “ Hudibras” 
will reach it. A more valuable New Year's gift could hardly be offered, 
and we are deceived if the worthy publishers do not find it a most accept- 
able present. 

Flowers o with uumerous Brothers. 


eugravil 2s. 


Fable, Harper & 


The prelace says, ** the prin ipal objec t of the compiler of this collection 
of fables has been to avoid all such as contain coarse, rude, or profane 
expressions This delicate and moral view of the subject is deserving 
this little volume to the 
young folks as an agreeable companion at this merry season. 

Minstrelsy, ancient and modern, with an historical introduction and 


notes by Wn. Motherwell. In 2 vols. Wm. D. Ticknor & Co., Boston. 


of both thanks and praise. We recommend 


Mr. Motherwell (a native of Glasgow, if we mistake not) was favourably | 


known in Scotland as a poet of no ordinary powers, and had his life 


been spared a few years longer, would have added another leaf to the 
laurel crown of his country’s literature. The present work was a bold 
attempt with the * Minstrelsy of the Scottish border” before him, but not- 
withstanding the prestige in favour of the “ Wizard of the North,” Mr. 
Motherwell has followed very respectably inthe path of his great country- 
The both 


ancient and modern, and we to the scholar and the 


man. volumes contain much curious and valuable matter 


commend them 
public generally. The sons of Scotia require no recommendation beyond 
the name of the poet and compiler. 

The Use of the Body in relation to the Mind, by George Moore, M.D., and 
Parental Instructions or Guide to Wisdom and Virtue, designed for 
young persons of cither sex, selected mainly from the writings of an emi 
Harper & Brothers. 


volumes, we cannot speak more to the point than by using the just re- 


nent physician. In recommending these two 


marks of Warburton, “of all literary exorcitations, none are of so immedi- 
ate concern to ourselyes as those which let us into a knowledge of our 
own nature; for these alone improve the heart, and form the mind to 
wisdom.” 

Greenwood Illustrated, Nos. 1, 2, and 3. In this work the 


engravers, and author appear to be engaged in a race of emulation. 


artists, 
The 
mounds and dells of Greenwood are thus placed within our reach at any 
moment, and the sacred influences of the place are brought home with a 
Published by R. Martin, 29 John 
street, who deserves the thanks of the public for the style in which he is 


chastened spirit to the hearts of all 


bringing the work out. — 
London 


Steamer. 


Theatricals.—From a London Correspondent, by the last 

“ Your favour gives a very different complexion to my estimate of the- 
atricals in your land : it is a melancholy picture, and is merely a reflex of 
London. ‘The Adelphi’ (as according to the true etymology of the 
term, the Haymarket, and Mr. Webster’s slang shop in the Strand, 
that is, making money 
is produced at the latter place entitled ‘A 
which Mr. W 


Farren is still at his 


may now be jointly culled.) are ‘ doing well,’ 


Some time ago a comedy 
Beggar on Horseback,’ tn acted the principal with very 


great success ! post; but his enunciation and articu. 


lation are so awfully imperfect, that you can scarcely understand one 
quarter of what he utters; he is, however, in high bodily health, and wil 
doubtless, hold on as Jong as the public will endorse him, whicn, I expect 


they will do for a long time to come; they don’t here easily or capriciously 


zive up an old favourite ; nor do they count his years, for should he va- 
cate his shoes, Heaven knows where the man to be found capable of 
walking into them with the remotest approval to fit. ‘ Bunn’ is figuring 


away with opera at Drury Laue The current novelty is a dreary three 


act opera, four hours and a ! lf long, by a Mr. Lavenne, (the libretto by 
Bunn, ) fortunately the sittings In ih theatre are so commodiou tha 
people seem to vo for the advantage of a confortable nap Jullien iso 
doing his late out: «: he has got Covent Garden { mouth. and 
* starting the echt lenfenine the leiges by a set of Army Quadril] 


played by an agg f fow ' At the close of J 


ilitary ba 


Every genuine Knickerbocker in the city, we are certain, will | 


J 
| look for even a richer portraiture than his inimitable Mrs. Caudle. 


ally to be opened for Italian opera, in direct | 
and avowed competition with the old opera house ; Costa is to be conduc- 
tor: they have got nearly all the choice artists. The Queen has taken a | 
box or boxes, and will be followed by the elite of fashion. The ballet is | 
; also to forma grand feature, and the best artists that can be got will be 
brought forward ; the continent is put in requisition for the purpose—this 
is a bold scheme, but with the aid of the Queen, success may be calculated 
upon. 


The “ Keeleys” have closed the “ Lyceum” until the Christmas holidays, 

_ When they intend to open with a Pantomime and a dramatic version of 
Boz’s Christmas book, whatever it may be, they paying him a high price 

| for early possession and first go. 
| mate at Sadlers Wells. The (said to be) rich young tailor (mentioned in 
my last) has re-opened the Olympic, and was so clever as to incur a greater 
nightly expense than the house would hold if filled at full price ; the con- 

| sequence was that at the end of three weeks he concluded the season, but 


Phelps is still flourishing on the legiti- 


having shaken off some of the incumbrances, has recommenced (at half 
| salaries) until Christinas, when he also intends to figure away in grand 

style; he both wri‘es and acts (exceedingly like a tailor) and is managed 

by Mr. Walter Lacy, who (and his wife) are of course the great paus of 
' the dairy, and who keep themselves in silks, velvets, point lace and plea. 
| sant practice by getting up ¢he old comedies, “‘ The Relapse,” ‘‘ Wild Goose 
Chase” alias “ Incoustant,” &c., for the delectation of the Jew clothesmen 
in Holywell street, &c., with how much pecuniary returns to the treasury 
| it requires no ghost to come from the grave to inform us; not knowing the 
| depth of the lessee’s purse, I can make no calculation how long it may 
| last; where the degradation of dramatic matters is to stop, heaven knows! 
Unhappily, as tar as England is concerned, the art itself being dead there 
At the Princess’ theatre a 
| most beautiful opera, on the subject of Giselle, by Edward Loder, has 
| been produced with triumphant success, and I really believe is highly 
‘and deservedly profitable. 


is of course no demand tor first rate artists. 


Four of the minor theatres have reduced their 


prices to half: viz., Boxes, one shilling; Pit, sixpence; Gallery, three- 
| pence; and I have no doubt the rest will be compelled to follow the 
|) example, until we have theatricals as cheap as locomotion: viz., Fare 
trom Westminster Bridge to London Bridge by steamer one penny, and 
from Charing Cross to Paddington, by omnibus, two pence, and from | 
Paddington to the Bank, three pence; these terms have existed some 


time, and are said to be highly remunerative. In the midst of these 
strange turns of fortune’s wheel, [am happy to inform you that “ Douglas 
Jerrold” (the great and ready Punch, and the Caudles,with &c. &c., too long 
| for my short letter) lias at length placed himself in an enviable position! 
| His “ Weekly Newspaper” has taken an immense stand, and he informed 
me, that even at its present circulation it will net him L.2000 a-year. 
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After struggling for years with poverty and hard fate, it is delightful to 





see genius and talent receive this just reward. 





THE DRAMA. 
Pars THearre.—The attractions for the Holiday week, at this thea- | 
tre, have been of the highest order. The Viennoises have charmed and | 


delighted young and old with their fascinating divertisements; and Mr. 
Forrest’s powerful aid was called in on Christmas and New Year nights, 


when he played Spartacus and Metamora; and the children gave two of 
their favourite dances. It may be imagined that the houses, each night, 


were overwhelming 


The Viennoises produced, on Monday, their popular divertisement called 
| * Le Pas des Moissoncurs, or the Wheatsheaf Dance,” 


such universal approbation in Europe. 


that has met with 
It is decidedly the most artistical | 
The | 


beautifully executed by the | 


of all the dances yet preseutod by these interesting young artists. 


scene represents a field ot “ocolden grain,” 


| painter, aud the young dancers are the “ merry reapers z“ a series of pic- | 
| ) i ) 


| turesque groupings and evolutions are performed, in which the sheafs of 


wheat are made the accessories to effect. The whole affair is a picture 
We un- 
| derstand that Mr. Simpson has secured the services of these little fairies | 


| 


for another week, as they have not yet exhausted their series of diver- | 


of joyous “ rural felicity,” and must be seen to be appreciated. 


| tisements 

On Monday the 11th inst. Mrs. Mason will make her first appearance, 
| and we anticipate for her a brilliant and successful engagement. A re- | 
| turn to the legitimate drama, after such a long continuance of ballet and 
| farce entertainments, will be quite acceptable ; and we trust, also, that 


the Management and the Keans will shortly redeem their pledge, by the 


| production of Macbeth and Comus, in the style of splendid magnificence 
' they originally intended. We should extremely regret to see Mrs. Kean 


jleave New York without giving her friends and admirers an oppor- 


| tunity of witnessing, again, her magnificent personation of Lady Macbeth, 
and the new delight she would produce in her embodiment of Milton’s 
Lady in Comus. Histrionic excellence, in the higher walks of the drama, 
is now limited to so few representatives that we cannot afford to part 
with an actress of Mrs. Kean’s talents, without almost claiming it as a 
right, that she should go through her list of celebrated characters before 
she bids a tinal farewell to the shores of America. 


IratiaN Orera At Parmo’s.—On Monday evening the new Italian 
| troupe, under the management of Signors Sanquirico, Patti, and Polgli- 
ani, commence their season. Donizetti's Linda of Chamounix has been 
| selected for the opening opera, cast with almost the entire strength of the | 
|new company, including also, Signorina Pico. 
| We hear from competent authority, that the troupe is one of undoubted 
i talent. A brilliant season may be anticipated. 

Otymreic Tueatre.—Mitchell has roused up with the Holiday season, 

The 
| old Olympic favourite ‘“* Mephistophiles” has reappeared, admirably got 
farce called “ The Barber 


has also heen produced with decided success. It 


| and novelty and crowded houses have been the order of the day. 





up, and well acted. A new Searnt ce the 
Inventor of Powder” 


is an amusing trifle, depending altogether upon its humorous equivoque, 


and being in the hands of Nickenson, Walcot, Conover, Miss Cruise and | 
The 


piece is destined to become a permanent addition to the stock. A 


Mrs. Timm, it finds ample justice from these talented artis/es. 


} new petite comedy called 
} “ Mrs. Harris,” 


‘Fashionable Arrivals,” and a piece entitled 
were the attractioas prepared for New Year’s night. The 


latter is one of the many trifles lately produced in London, founded on the | 
inimitable Mrs. Sarah G unp, from Dickens’ Martin Chuzzlewit. Mitchell 


has chosen Keeley’s adaptation, which presents Mrs. Gamp’s favourite | 


authority, Mrs. Harris in whom all the amusing peculiarities of the old Nurse 


are served up. We presume Holland will personate Mrs. Harris, and we 


Bowery Tueatre.—A new drama called the “ City Burglars,” was | 

prese don Monday evening. This, with the never-tiring Putnam, Ma- 

| Ze ppa od other startl ! melodi t nas, have proved the staple attractions 
for the | aay week 

| ) 

J Gi wwien THeatre.—Benetits have, principally, occupied the week 
t this house Ou Mond \ Stamimers, the proprietor, was rewarded 
with a bum } 

On Ti lay eV 1J leman alluded to in a former number, 
made ! wee ! le Melnotte, and from the high anth 
pations entertained of his ! we have no doubt but that he made 
ral favou t . 1}? ® 


| of every description—all which are offered at low rates, and the attention of 


| cure you in two or three days. 


January 2 


of 
__ that she will be prepared to supply such as may favour her with pot Rhy wah) 
shire Cream for the approaching Holydays. A note addressed to Mrs. Read, No. 1 Ham- 
aa — day or two previous, will ensurea punctual delivery. co 

ec 26. 





DR. HALLOWELL, 
LATE OF KINGSTON, UPPER CANADA, 
453 Houston, corner of Mercer street, next St. Thomas? Charch. 
dec 122611 








R. JOHN W. S. HOWS, Protessor of Elocution in Columbia 
1VE limited number of private pupils during the winter. For ter 
Hows, 476 Broome street. 


College, will take a 
ms, &c. apply to Mr. 
" sept 26—tf. 


a IGHT RESTORED, and inflammation of the eyes cured by the Rom 
8 a ꝓpeeific vintment for diseases of the eye. Thousands are suffering oy ao 
or inflammation of the eye lids, so severe as todeprive them of all the enjoyment of lite, 
and render existence itself almost a burthen to them, when they might in a very short 
time be completely cured, and their eyes restored to their natural brightness, by usin: 
the celebrated Roman Eye Balsam. There is noarticle prepared tbat is so immediately 
certain to remove the pain and inflammation from the eyeliae, and restore the sight. A 
disease or weakness o! the eye that can be cured without an operaticn, will yield quickly 
——— — J this —— — Many people have been restored to 

ig ew ications of this valuable Balsam, afi y i 
tiem tlie in nal Sr ree ——— atter other means have failed to give 

repared and sold by Y JOHNSON, Druggist, 273 Broadway, corner of Cham- 

bers street, New York, (succesror to A. B. Sands & Co.) 8 g t 
able Druggists in the United States. — —— cope * _ 


LASS AND CHINA ROOMS.—MRs. BILLSLAND. late 645 Broadw: 
G to infem the inhabitants ot New York and the public at large, that she has then J 
her entir stock of Glass, China and Earthenware. to 447, between Grand and Howard 
streets, that large and commodious building recently occupied by Mr. Miller, in the car- 
pet business, Mrs. B. takes this opportunity to tender her most grateful acknowledgd 
ments to those ladies and gentlemen by whom she his been so liberally patronized since 
her commencement in business, and now wishes io call their attention together with the 
‘nnabitants of the United States generally to her present spacious and extensive concern 
itheing Mrs. B.’s object to bring her business to that celebrity and perfection never be- 
fore known in this country, that — shall be wanting on her part to gain and retain 
that contidence which alone can make business desirable. The present stock is too ex- 
tensive to give a recapitulation of it only requires an inspection to be appreciated. The 
most implicit confidence may be relied on the ;udgment of Mrs. B with tegard to her 
capability of carrying out the business with such a system as will give entire satisfaction 
to those who may patronize her, Mrs. B. having conducted one of the first concerns in 
—— for the last seven years with both profit to herself and pleasure to her cus- 
mers. 


os tev The business will be conducted on the plan ef having but one price, oo whi 





iation can be made. 


EAR’S OIL.—Highly scented and pure for the hair, Ot ail the reparations for the 
hair or whiskers. nothing equals the Oil prepared from Bear’s Grease. In most in- 
stances it restores the hair to the bald, and will fiectually preserve it from falling off, in 
any event. It was long noted by such eminent Physicians aud Chemists as Sir Hume 
phrey Davy and Sir Henry Halford, that pure Bear's Grease, properly prepared, was 
the best thing ever discovered for the preservation of the hair, or restoring it when bald. 
The subseriber has spared no expense in getting the genuine Bear’s Grease, from Canada 
and elsewhere, and prepared it in such a manner thai the oil, combined with its high per- 
fume, renders it indispensable for the toilet and dressing-room of all. 
Prepared and sold by HENRY JOHNSON, Druggist and Chemist, (successor to A. B. 
Sands & Co.,) 273 Broadway, corner of Chambers street. In botues, 50 cents for large 
25 cents for smail. sept 19—3m 4 


AGUERREOTYPE APPARATUS, &. PLUMB’S NATIONAL DAGUEK- 
D RIAN GALLERY—251 Broapway.—The subscriber having greatly enlarged this 
department of his business, is now able to offer inducements te those wishing to purchase. 
He flatters himself that the celebrity of his Instruments is too well known to need fure 
ther comment. Voigtlnender’s Tubes, also, on sale. Having completed his arrange- 
ments for the importation of Plates, he willin future receive a supply by every packet. 
His stock of Cases, Chemicals, and all other articles in the line, will also be found come 
plete. Those visiting the city will find it to their mterest to call. 

- B.—Instruction given in the art as usual. 


GAS FIXTURES AND NEW FALL GOODS, 
OX’S FURNISHING WAREHOUSES, 15 Maiden Lane, and 319 Broadway, cor 
ner of Leonard Street. 

The subscribers have recen' ly added to their stock of house keeping articles, GAS FIX- 
TURES in every variety, in part consisting of rich Chandeliers, Mantel Ornaments, from 
1to5 —— Brackets, Pendants, Hall Lanterns, &c. &c., all of which can be put up,it 
required, and warranted. 

SU PERB CHANDELIERS for candles, also Brackets and G irandoles of entire new pate 
terns some —— polstes, others of rich cut glass of Ruby, Crysopas. Blue, Turquoise; 
also gilt enameiied. Solar Lamps, in great variety, some beautiful new patterns tor the 
first time introduced ; also Solar Chandeliers and Brackets tor churches, &c.; Cornelius & 
Co’s. celebrated Solar Lard Lamps, Girandoles, &c.; MAN'TEL CLUWKS in great vari- 
ety, Candelabras, &c. 

hey likewise keep at their store, 349 Broadway, Gold and Silver Watches, warranted 
also, a choice assortment of JEWELRY and Fancy Articles. 

They also keep at both storesa large assortment of SILVER WARE, consisting of Tea 
Sets, Urns, Kettles, Pitchers, Waiters, Table and Dessert Forks, Table, Dessert, and Tea 
Spoons, Soup Ladies, Butter Knives, Children’s Cups, &c. &c. They have just intro- 
duced a new article ot Silver Spoons, Forks, &c., unique and beauti‘ul, to which they in- 
vite attention. 

Sheh.eld and Birmingham PLATED WARES-—A full assortment consisting of Waiters, 
Urns, Tea Sets, Baskets, Branches, Candlesticks, Vegetable Discs, Castors, Epergnes, 
Salt Cellars, Comnaunion Sets, and every article in the line. 

CUTLEKY—Rodgers & Son’s celebrated Ivory handle Table Knives an dForks, Tabie 
and Dessert Knives for Silver Forks, Ivory and Pearl handle Dessert Knives, plated om 
steel; also a general assortment in sets of 51 pieces or by the dozen; Table and Game 
Carvers separately. 


JAPANNERY—A large assortment at all prices in sets and separately, some entirely 


apll 


| new patierns; Elliptic Gothic, and Albert Trays, part with painted centres, landscapes, 


marine views, &c. 

GERMAN SILVER WARE —A full assortment; also Albata or British Plate Spoons 
and Forks closely resembling Silver. 

BLOCK TIN WARE—A very general assortment of all the varieties in use. 

Dixon & Sons’ celebrate’ BRITANNIA METAL TEA SETS, a selection of all the 
choicest patterns, some entirely new. 

Polished Steei FIRE TRONS—A selectassortment at reduced prices. 

HALL LANTERNS—Brass and Japanned frames, with piain, staimed, and cut glass— 
some elegant patterns. 

Albert and Victoria Pitchers with metal covers. 

China Flower Vases, richly gilt, for real and artificial flowers. 

Lamp Oils—Winter and fall strained Sperm Oil, Lard, and Solar Oil, Sperm Candles, 
Lamp Wicks, Glasses and Chimneys of every size and description, at the lowest stony 

J.& 1. COX 
7 Churches, hotels, packet ships, and steamboats supplied at wholesale prices. 
aug29—3m. 





HE GREATEST MEDICINE IN THE WORLD for Coughs, Colds, Asthma 
= Pain and Soreness in the Breast, Whooping Cough, Consumption, Horseness, anc 
all diseases of the Breast and Lungs, is Hance’s Compound Syrup of Horehound. Price 
50 cents, or six bottles for $2 50. 

For sale wholesale and retail, by A. B. & D. Sands, corner of Fultonand William 


| Streets; also fur saie by D. Sands & Co, 77 East Broadway; Hi. Johnson, 273 Broadway, 


corner of Chambers street; J. & I. Coddington, corner of Hudson and Spring streets; 
=. M. Guion, corner of Bowery and Grand street. oct 24—3m~ 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS,— he subscriber is constanuy receiving 
fresh supplies of every description of the above well known popular Pens. A large 
stock is constantly kept on hand, consisting of Patent, Magnum Bonnm, Damascus aud 
Double Damascus Barrel 2en; Principality, each extra fine, fine, and medium points ; Cale- 
graphic (illustrated cards), Peruvian, New York Fountain, Lad ies’ Patent, Prince Albert 
«ueen’s Own, Baroolal, Victoria, and School Pens, on cards «nd in boxes of onegross 
each ; together with an excellent article for school use, the Coliegiate Pen, and the Cro- 
ton Pen (on illustrated cards and in boxes), which possess strength, elasticity and fineness 
oi point, admirably suited to light and rapid hands. Very cheap Pens in boxes—Holders 
urchaserg 
lictted by HENRY JESSOP, Importer, 91 John, corner of Gold street. 
osCaNaba dealers will at all times find a good assortment for sale by 
ran 24 Mr-JAMES FOX, Montreal 


OOTH ACHE CURED IN ONE MINUTE—By the use of the Clove Anodyne.— 

This is an excellent article, and will cure the most violent tooth-ache, or pain in the 
gums in one minute. 

The Clove Anodyne is not unpleasant to the vaste or injurious to the teeth, and will 
permanently cure any tooth to whico it may be applied. 

Prepared and sold by HENRY JOHNSON, Chemist, 273 Broadway, corner of Cham- 
bers street, New York, (successor to B. Sands & Co.) Sold also by all respectatle 
Druggists in the United States. Price 25 cents. sept 19—Sm. 


MEYHE EVE.—DR. WHEELER, Ocuiist, No. 29 Greenwich street, New Yerk, near 
the Battery, devotes bis cxclusive attention 10 dise#ses of the Eye and Ophthalmic 
Surgery, and assures the public that there are not amongst the numerous diseases to 
which the buman eye is subject, any disorders of that organ which cannot be essentially 
relieves or cured by him. he vast numbet of undoubted testimonials which can be seen 
at his office, will satisfy the Ss that his practice is not exceeded either in extent or 

success by that of any other Oculist in the United States. 
Office hours from 8 A.M. to 1 o’clock, P.M., after which he visits out door patients. 

*,* Artificial Eyes for sale, and which will be inserted on reasonable terms. 

A pamphlet containing reinarks on Diseases of the Eye, with several instances of great 
cures effected by Dr. Wheeler’s mode of treatment, can be had gratuitously at his resi- 
dence, or the same will be forwarded to any one making application to mim by letter, 
post paid. 














— — CHANGES OF THE WEATHER.—We scarcely meet a person whois 
not more or less troubled with a cough orcold. Old and young, the Prudent and the 
imprudent, seem alike to complaia. } 

Many think ita temporary cold, which will pass off in a day or two. 
ways the case, as it will, in all 
in season. Our advice is, use 


This is not al- 
robability, terminate in consumption if not attended to 
ANCE’S Compound Syrup or HoreHouNnD, which wilh 
Price 50 cents per bottle, or six bottles tor $2 50. 

For sale wholesale and retailby A. B. D. Sands corner ot Fulton and William 
streets; also, for sale by D. Sands & Co., 77 East Broadway; H. Jotunson, 273 Broadway, 
corner of Chambe s street; J. & I. Coddington, corner of Hudson and Spring streets; 
E. M. Guion, corner of Bowery and Grand street. oct 24—3m. 


£W YORK AND LONDON PACKETS,—To sail on the Ist, 8th, 16th and 2/th 
ofevery month . ‘ : : , 

This line of pckets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New York 
on the Ist, 8th, 16th, and 24th of every mor th, from London on the 61h, 15th, 21st, and 28th, 
and Portsmouth onthe Ist, 8th, 16th, ard 24th, of every month througbout the year, 
viz :— 

Ships. 





Masters. Days of Sailing from New, Days of Sailing from 


York. London. 

St. James, F.R. Meyer, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1 Feb. 21, June 21, Oct. 21 
Northumberland, K.H.Griswold, “ 8, — 24 * So ee ee 
Gladiator, R. L. Bunting,| “ 16, * — Mar. % July x. 72 

Toronto, J. Prat, a= ut “Rae. 3, 3, ! 
Switzerland, E. Knight, Feb. 1, June i, Oct. 1 $ 21 — 21, ~ 2 
| Mediator, D. L. Stark, sed ° " S, ‘ « 28, 28, 23 
Quebec F. H. Hebard, “ “ 16, “ 6April 6, Aug. 6, Dee. 6 
Victoria E. E. Morgan,| “ 24, “* 24, oo a so “nM * BB 

. y 1 o 4 
Wellington, PD. Chadwick, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1 21, a 21 
Hendrick Hadson, G. Moore, “64, oF “ 7* 2 B 
Independence, W.R. Biadish, “ 16, “ 16, ‘* 16) May 6, Sept. 6, Jap. 6 
Ame. Fagle(new) J.M.Chadwick,| ** 24, ss 24, “« 24) « 1s, 4 is, * 18 
Prince Albert, W. S. Sebor, April i, Aug.1, Dec 1) « 21, ‘ 21, « OF 
Westminster. H.R. Hovey, d⸗ B, —“ ⸗ 23, ⸗wmi.⸗· gg 
Rob’t, Peel,(new) D. Chadwick, | ‘ 16, “ 16, ‘ 64 6, Oct. 6. Feb. 6 
Marg. Evans(new) E. G. Tinker, 24, “6 24, “ 3 — is, « 13 
i 
These ships are all of the first class, and are co nmanded y able and experienced navi- 
gators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Sto: .,are of the best de- 
ription. - ‘ 

. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, | each adult, without wines 


and liquors. Neither the capiaiius nor owners of these vesseis will | 
jetters, parcels, or packets, sent 


tor. Apply tu 


e responsibie for any 

vy them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed theres 

— JOHN GRISWOLI onth-street, or 
GRINNELL, MINTURN CO., 78 Soutb-st 





* 


~ Reng, 


